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IMTHODUCTIOM 


The  aim  of  this  essay  is  to  explain  the  nature 
of  rhythm  arid  its  value  in  the  appreciation  of  a  work  of 
art.  There  is  also  an  attempt  to  trace  the  develop® ent 
of  rhy  mv.  i  ro®  p rimi  ti  ve  to  modern  times. 

Life  may  be  defined  as  a  characteristic  of  an 
object  that  may  be  irritated.  In  the  lower  organisms  these 
irritations  produce  a  simple  response,  while  in  the  higher 
forms  the  response  is  cf  an  exceedingly  complex  nature.  If 
the  irritations  or  stimuli  are  short  and  of  sufficient 
magnitude,  they  produce  a  shock.  If  the  stimuli  are  not 
so  violent  and  are  prolonged,  the  object  experiences  a 
feeling  of  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness:.  If  the  organism 
can  harmoniously  adjust  itself  to  these  ..stimuli,  they  are 
pleasant  in  varying  degrees  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  stimuli.  In  the  human  organism,  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  harmony  is  produced  in  response  to  d  prolonged 
stimuli  is  called  rhythm.  This  is  peculiarly  a  natural 
means  by  which  the  whole  muscular  and  nervous  system 
attempts  to  produce  harmony. 

tinder  the  stimulus  of  a  work  of  art  there  is 
an  attempt  on  our  part  to  harmonise  our  being  with  its 
rhythm.  Unless  the  art  creation  can  so  arouse  our  rhythmic 
nature,  it  is  of  little  value  as  a  work  of  art.  It  may 
have  commendable  characteristics  but  it  is  not  a  master- 


. 
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piece.  .Rhythm  is  the  life  or  vitality  in  a  work  of  art  that 
tends  to  produce  in  us  a  like  response,  a  harmony  within  our 
organism.  This  quality  in  rhythm  has  been  referred  to  in 
this  essay  as  “The  pulse  beat  in  a  work  of  Art**  which 
summarises  in  a  few  words  the  essential  characteristic  of 
rhythm  in  an  art  master piece. 

This  essay  is  an  attempt  to  trace  the  development 
of  this  characteristic  in  modern  art,  from  that  of  early 
times,  and  to  indicate  its  value  in  appreciation  of  art, 
literature  and  music.  While  there  is  little  experimental 
work  in  evidence,  the  whole  essay  expresses  the  conclusions 
that  have  been  arrived  at  during  ten  years  of  teaching  art 
appreciation,  and  in  comparing  the  rhythm  of  art  with  that 
of  poetry  and  music.  Perhaps  if  might  be  urged  that  such 
conclusions  have  not  scientific  exactness.  The  explanation 
is  that  the  quality  of  appreciation  is  difficult  to  measure, 
in  a  scientific  way.  Sometimes  the  almost  unconscious 
response,  the  light  of  the  eye,  the  increasing  interest, 
is  me  re  to  be  relied  on  than  answers  to  questions,  where 
the  reason  has  too  great  a  share  in  determining  the  answer. 
Feelings  and  emotions  produced  by  a  masterpiece  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  their 
value  in  the  usual  experimental  way* 


H*  W*  Medley. 


bdmo n ton ,  April,  1924. 

#  See  “Essentials  in  Art”  by  Osvald  Siren,  p.  61. 
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iihy  third  c 
notion  in 
nature. 


Rhythmic  recurring  motion  in  definite  intervals  of 
time  is  characteristic  of  the  universe.  In  the  courses  of  the 
planets,  or  the  comets,  or  even  the  stars  in  their  orbits, 
there  is  a  movement  that  brings  like  situations  in  a  definite 
interval  of  time.  In  animate  nature,  all  actions, which  are 
employed  in  moving  from  place  to  place,  as  walking,  running, 
flying,  or  crawling,  are  rhythmic.  In  operations  such  as 
shovelling  or  pounding,  where  skill  in  movement  is  essential, 
an  effort  is  made  to  have  rhythmic  motion.  This  recurring 
movement  is  carried  on  with  the  least  expenditure  of  nervous 
energy.  Therefore,  it  might  be  assumed  that  such  motion  is 
satisfying  to  the  organism. 

<  n  further  examination  into  all  the  movements  of 
an  organism  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  make 
all  motion  or  action  rhythmic .  The  two  outstanding  facts  of 
physical  life,  that  of  the  beating  of  the  heart  and  breathing, 
have  fairly  regular  recurring  movements.  If  for  any  reason 
either  of  these  movements  is  disturbed  ,  there  is  a  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction,  a  sense  of  uneasiness,  a  consciousness 
that  something  is  not  right.  In  the  more  obvious  movements 
as  walking,  or  running,  that  are  controlled  more  directly  by 
the  nervous  system,  which  directs  certain  muscles  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  these  actions,  the  satisfaction  is  partly  due  to 
the  rhythmic  order  of  movements*  If  we  meet  with  any  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  the  course  which  causes  a  change  in  the  neural  action, 


and  the  consequent  moving  of  the  muscles  to  prevent  a  fall, 
there  is  aroused  a  feeling  of  disquietude,  which  continues 
at  least  until  all  the  parts  are  moving  in  rhythmic  order 
again.  As  the  muscles  are  the  servants  of  the  nervous  system, 
plainly  the  source  of  dissatisfaction  centres  in  this  part 
of  the  organism.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  such 
regular  movements  as  occur  in  walking  tend  to  be  controlled 
o  ly  by  the  lower  centres  of  the  brain,  leaving  the  upper 
centres  free  for  other  purposes,  then  the  unexpected  sit¬ 
uation  is  presented,  the  upper  centres  of  the  brain  operate 
in  an  endeavor  to  find  a  solution  that  is  the  best  under 
the  circumstances.  Apparently  rhythmic  motion  is  satisfying 
in  that  it  makes  the  least  demand  on  tfe  central  nervous 
system,,  when  rhythmic  motion  is  accelerated  as  in  running 
or  in  a  lively  dance,  the  heart  beats  faster  and  the  breath¬ 
ing  is  quicker.  This  has  been  explained  as  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  lungs  and  heart  to  supply  the  necessary 
materials  to  the  muscles.  Doubtless  this  is  nature's  way 
of  restoring  that  balance  or  harmony  between  the  parts,  but 
harmony  may  also  be  said  to  exist  in  the  harmony  of  movement 
of  the  limbs  and  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  A  long  distance 
runner  will  have  a  steady  relationship  in  motion  between 
these  organs  and  his  limbs;  otherwise,  discord  and  weariness 
will  take  place.  In  this  manner,  rhyth  xnie  motion  is 
nature1©  effort  at  harmony  within  the  organism. 
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Uhythm, 
our  response 
to  nature. 


Through  rhythmic  harmony  our  being  may  be 
brought  into  sympathetic  relation  with  external  nature. 

This  may  indicate  a  method  by  which  we  obtain  the  finest 
appreciation  of  nature.  What  is  more  sat i eying  than  to 
lie  on  a  grassy  ©lope,  beside  a  brook,  to  watch  the 
tremulous  quivering  of  the  leaves  v/ith  their  rhythmic 
cadences,  to  see  the  fleecy  clouds  rolling  pest  us  in 
stately  procession,  to  see  the  finer  undulation©  of  the 
wheat  fields,  to  hear  the  song  of  the  birds  in  their 
many  Biodulations,  to  hear  the  babbling  of  the  brock,  to 
catch  the  hum  of  the  bee,  or  the  chirp  of  the  cricket  I 
And  as  the  rougher  conflicting  sensations  within  you 
subside  and  our  whole  being  becomes  attuned  to  the  wonder* 
ful  rhythms  of  nature fs  symphony t  you  begin  to  hear,  little 
by  little,  the  various  detail©  of  this  mighty  orchestration. 
Your  ear  begins  mo  differentiate  the  various  rhyth  s,  to 
hear  the  heavy  beat  of  the  wind,  swaying  backward  and  forward 
the  mighty  branches  overhead,  or  the  lighter  swish  of  the 
reeds  before  you  in  livelier  movement,  or  the  babbling  of 
the  br<  ok  with  its  quicker  repeat  and  uncomparable-  dainti¬ 
ness,  or  the  hum  of  the  bee  with  its  almost  infinite  fine¬ 
ness.  Then  you  realise  that  this  is  but  a  part  of  the 
myriad  of  synchronizing  rhythms  of  the  universe  -  that 
great  orchestra  which  is  trying  to  still  the  discordant 
natures  within  us,  constantly  trying  to  bring  our  being 
into  like  rhythm  with  its  cadence©  that  we  too  may  under¬ 
stand  and  know  something  of  the  infinite  harmony.  Through 
this  experience  we  understand,  in  nature,  there  is  a 
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mingling  of  many  rhythms.  Having  realized  this,  the  master 
painter,  with  his  soul  in  tune  with  certain  rhythm©  in  nature, 
expresses  them  on  canvas*  He  may  see  out  the  heavy  rhythms  of 
nature,  in  the  rolling  masses  of  tree,  cloud,  hill,  and  mountain, 
or  he  may  interpret  the  quiet  rhythms  in  the  great  expanse  of 
water,  almost  still  and  unruffled.  ut  in  all  these  he  selects 
his  motives  and,  with  the  skill  of  the  master  craftsman,  he 
hi  ends  his  colors  arid  harmonizes  the  shapes  until  you  realize 
that  he  has  produced  that  which  brings  the  vibrations  of  your 
nature  into  harmony  with  his  and  you  realize  that  satis f  ction 
which  comes  only  in  Ike  presence  of  such  a  masterpiece. 

Or,  another  hears  the  babbling  of  the  brook  with 
its  many  rhythms,  that  make  up  its  wonderful  symphony.  He 
catches  something  of  this  appeal  and  the  rhythms  of  his  nature 
are  attuned  to  the  wonders  of  nature  and  he  produces  a  wonderful 
sonata.  And,  f m  you  listen  to  this  production  and  your  whole 
being  synchronizes  with  the  movement  and  harmonizes  with  the 
rhythms  -now  strong  and  pronounced,  now  low  ana  sweet  -  you,  toq 
catch  something  of  the  rhythm  of  that  soul  that  poured  forth 
such  harmony. 

Perhaps  another  catches  the  rhythm  of  the  brook  arid 
expresses  his  feelings  in  a  lyric  poem.  Having  a  deep  sensi¬ 
bility  to  nature  he  is  able  to  catch  its  spirit  as  it  is 
manifested  by  the  streamlet  and  to  express  this  in  poetic 
for:  that  pulsate©  with  life  in  such  a  manner  that  we  are  able 
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to  catch  these  rhythms  and  understand  some thing  of  his 
emotions.  The  poet,  though  his  imagination,  H resents  in 
language  the  beautiful  features  of  the  brook,  so  that  we 
may  ,  in  turp,  appreciate  these  poetic  pictures  through 
our  rhythmic  life* 


Rhythm  the 
oasis  of 
art  appree 
iation. 


..hythm  is  the  basis  of  all  art  appreciation* 

An  artistic  creation  is  generally  recognised  as  the  expression 


of  experience  in  souse  definite  fern,  that  it  pay .  have  mmm 
degree  of  permanence*  It  is  a  synthesis  ordered  and  controlled, 


of  the  flux  of  enactions,  jssoods  and  ideas  crystallized  into 


some  expression  that  can  be  shared  and  appreciated  by  all*  It 
strikes  the  universal  cMmtd  of  the  race,  magnified  because 


we  have  the  feelings  of  millions  past  and  present  fused  into 
it.  (Mr  imagination  unlocks  this  treasure  house  of  the  ages, 
and  iniagi nation  is  the  only  life  wt  have  in  common.  Through 
aide  tic  imagination  we  penetrate  the  soul  of  the  artist. 
#'-o  enter  in  and  take  .possession,  not  by  force,  but  only  as 
our  being  with  the  pulse  beat  of  the  soul  of  the 

creator  of  the  work  of  art .  The  world  we  have  entered  by 
our  imagination  is  a  world  apart,  where  action,  enjoyment, 
free don,  do  not  eome  into  conflict  of  competition,  but 
depend  upon  rights  of  possession  or  mastery .  There  is 
io thing  of  the  material  world  about  it.  In  so  far  as  we 
allow  the  actual  world  of  natter  to  intrude,  just  so  far  is 
■there  discord.  A  work  of  art  must  have  significance  that 
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xihy  thm 

and 

nature. 


challenges  our  imagination,  that  grips  us  with  its  pulsating 
life,  that  comp el Is  our  nature  to  he  silent,  yea  further,  we 
then  enter  into  full  harmony  with  the  rhythmic  pulsating  life 
of  its  creator.  Only  in  so  far  as  such  harmony  is  produced 
in  us  do  we  fully  realise  the  beauty  of  a  w-;  rk  of  art.  With 
some  works  we  can  never  be  able  to  *  tune- in*  fully;  there  is 
some  thing  lacking  in  our  natures  or  something  undeveloped, 

^ut  in  so  far  a©  we  have  been  developed  in  whatever  line  it 
say  be,  just  in  that  Measure  do  we  enter  into  that  harmonic 
relationship,  and  appreciate  the  work  of  art. 

the  discrimination  of  rhythm  is  peculiarly  human. 

#  fhe  "Songs  *  of  some  birds  may  seem  rhythmical  but  15  this 

rhythm  is  involuntary  and  invariable  in  a  bird.-- - —  If 

he  could  vary  his  song  rtiyttoi  rally  *  to  suit  his  pleasure, 
that  would  be  another  matter.  But  this  is  just  what  he 
cannot  do.  *  f hi s  statement  would  apply  equally  well  to  even 
the  highest  types  of  animals,  that  led  to  the  differentiation 
in  primitive  man,  a ad  in  what  manner  did  the  emotional  life 
develop?  To  what  extent  did  freedom  of  hands  and  arms  and 
the  use  of  the  organs  of  speech  contribute  to  the  earlier 
manifestations  of  primitive  rhythm  and  emotion?  low  did 
primitive  mam  co-ordinate  the  movements  of  his  hands  and 
arms  in  rhythmic  movements,  other  than  in  food- get  ting?  In 
what  manner  did  the  organs  of  speech  develop  and  assist 

f  A  History  of  music  -  Borsy  th.:  3?g*  3-4. 
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in  enlarging,  his  emotional  nature? 

To  determine  the  origin  and  develop:  ent  of  the 
instincts  and  emotions  in  primitive  n.aa  is  a  difficult  problem. 
There  is  no  historical  data  thfc  can  give  us  definite  infor¬ 
mation.  However,  the  close  relationship  between  primitive  man 
and  Hie  higher  type  of  animals  has  been  determined  through 
biological  science.  The  physical  structure,  the  comparatively 
similar  nature  of  the  organs  of  the  body  in  each,  must  have 
been  brought  about  by  similar  reactions  to  external  nature, 
both  acquired  a  series  of  instinct©  or  impulses  that  were  found 
to  he  of  great  value  in  the  protection  of  the  individual  and 
the  preservation  of  the  race,  he company ing  these  primitive 
instincts,  as  a  hind  of  safety  valve  to  the  nature,  were 
corresponding  emotional  changes,  peculiar  to  the  operation  of 
each  instinct.  Had  man  possessed  a  physical  structure  that 
was  capable  of  meeting  any  and  all  enemies  without  any  thought 
of  danger,  it  would  seem  *  that  these  instincts  and  ©motions 
would  never  have  developed,  as  there  would  have  been  no  -use 
for  them.  But  man  had  a  keen  struggle  for  existence,  in 
preserving  his  life  from  enemies,  in  securing  food  and  shelter, 
and  this  very  insecurity  was  a  large  factor  in  the  development 
of  instincts  and  corresponding  emotions.  In  the  light  of  the 
present  day,  with  its  comparative  security  of  life,  it  may  be 
inferred, with  considerable  certainty,  that  the  primitive 


instinsts  and  emotions  were  more  prominent  in  the  human  race 
at  that  time  than  at  the  present. 

But  primitive  man  had  other  enemies  than  those  which 
were  apparent  to  his  senses.  Fvom  his  dream-life  he  believed 
that  he  had  a  double,  that  is,  another  spirit  which  was  present 
in  him  at  certain  times.  In  his  sleep,  while  his  body  remained 
in  one  place,  this  -double  experienced  all  the  vicissitude©  that 
characterised  his  active  life.  There  was  the  excitement  of 
the  chase*  the  encounters  with  other  en  or  with  animals  as 
real  as-^aoy  active  experience.  It  was  but  natural  that  at 
death,  they  concluded  that  this  double  had.  lost  its  way,  or 
was  unwilling  to  return  and  so  had  taken  up  its  abode  in  some 
other  object,  forsm  of  idiocy  were  ©imply  explained  that  soxae 
evil  double  had  t en  possession.  ..icknees  and  death  were  the 
wo ric  of  some  demon  that  had  caught  the  individual  and  after 
death  hovered  near  the  corpse  that  it  Might  fasten  itself  on 
another  victim.  How  was  he  to  meet  these  unseen  dangers,  which 
were  even  move  terrible  than  the  dangers  from  animate  nature? 
Instincts  so  useful  ii  the  one  ere  of  no  value  in  the  other, 
but  the  dread  of  these  unseen  dangers  aroused  his  primitive 
emotions  in  much  the  same  way  as  real  enemies*  The  ability 
to  image  these  dangers  must  have  developed  along  with  the 
primitive  instincts.  This  imagination  was  of  a.  concrete  type, 
that  is,  he  probably  could  imagine  only  real  objects.  This 
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naturally  brought  about  a  solution  for  the  protection  from 
these  demons  or  unseen  enemies .  Since  he  could  image  these 
dangers,  he  could  image  as  well  a  power  to  meet  them*  Hence 
his  belief  in  the  power  of  magic ,  which  was  simply  that  he 
could  imagine  that  some  charm,  a  loin- cord  for  example,  which 
surrounded  the  wearer,  made  i  ir .  invulnerable  from  these  unseen 
enemies;  or  that,  if  a  cord  were  fastened  around  m  diseased 
part  of  the  cody  and  one  end  tied  to  a  tree,  the  demon  would 
use  inis  means  of  escape,  his  flight  being  accelerated • by  the 
weird  noises  of  the  medicine  man .  As  a  consequence,  there 
was  a  development  of  primitive  instincts  and  emotions  and, 
accompanying  these,  primitive  imagination,  this  latter  led 
him  to  believe  that  any  object  in  nature  was  the  mbode  of  a 
peehiliur  spirit. 

Primitive  Mm n  differs  from  animals  in  his  ability  to  imitate, 

imitation, 

sympathy  that  is,  to  mafee  the  same  'physical  movements  as  another  that 

and  rhy  thm 

he  ■  .ay  have  a  like  experience.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any 
adequate  idea  of  bos  this  ability  first  developed.  To  a  limited 
degree  it  is  p resent  in  anthropoid  animals  of  the  monkey  type, 
but  the  freedom  of  hands  and  arms  and  the  power  of  primitive 
imagination  evidently  made  their  contribution.  If  one  man  found 
that  a  loin- cord  made  him  secure  from  demons,  it  was  an  easy 
matter  for  another  to  imitate  him  by  tying  a  cord  about  his 
person.  He  thought  he  would  then  have  a  like  experience  by  the 
presence  of  this  cord.  Without  enamor a tin  further  examples, 
it  is  natural  to  sup  ose  that  this  primitive  imitation  led  to 
primitive  sympathy  or  the  ability  to  put  oneself  in  the  place 
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Origin  of 
the  art 
imp  ul  s  e . 


krimi Live 
voice. 


of  another  and  feel  as  he  did,  by  means  of  the  imagination, 
xhis  ability  to  tkke  the  place  of  another  in  the  imagination 
and  to  feel  as  he  felt,  that  is,  to  have  similar  experiences, 
may  oe  termed  primitive  rhythm. 

han < s  endeavor  to  arouse  emotions  of  a  different 
kind  from  those  produced  by  the  presence  of  his  enemies, 
v.he^er  s een  or  unseen,  may  have  been  the  beginning  of  art. 

His  belief  in  magic  as  a  means  of  warding  off  unseen  enemies 
and  his  power  of  imitation  probably  led  to  the  art  of  dancing, 
the  one  outstanding  art  of  primitive  peoples.  Physically, 
he  was  well  endowed  with  a  body  much  ©ore  supple  than  that  of 
present  day  races,  hue  dance  was  believed  at  first  to  have 
magic  power  in  driving  away  demons,  but  if  soon  developed 
into  the  cult- dance  or  communi ty  dance.  Similar  physical 
movements  with  a  regular  time  interval  were  the  exact  require¬ 
ments  for  primitive  rhythm,  and  pro cue  ad  an  emotional  thrill. 

as  primitive  man  had  a  voice  as  well  as  freedom 
of  hands  and  arms,  and  had.  developed  large  powers  of  imitation 
and  imagination  of  the  primitive  type,  it  was  only  natural 
that  these  led  to  the  development  of  the  voice  as  a  means 
of  exp era sion  and  of  communication.  At  first,  by  pointing 
and  later,  by  some  graphic  Imitation,  he  was  able,  to  a 
limited  extent,  to  communicate  his  ideas.  Doubtless  this 
led  to  his  utterance  of  definite  ouads  in  &n  exhort  to 
emphasize  the  kind  of  object  to  which  he  had  reference. 


. 
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The  eult 
of  song. 


Primitive 

art. 


As  man  was  imitative  to  a  large  degree,  others  learned  to 
imitate  these  so  vines  and  soon  definite  sounds  were  under¬ 
stood  to  ean  definite  objects  and  actions.  These  sounds 
were  probably  similar  to  the  root  words  in  a  language. 

To  enhance  the  emotional  nature  of  the  dance 
it  was  probably  accompanied  by  the  cult  song.  The  basis 
or  content  of  this  song  may  have  been  derived  from  observing 
some  object  in  animate  nature  but  there  was  little  sense  to 
the  sequence  of  -words .  Bather,  the  song  was  a  succession 
of  wo rd sounds  that  harmonised  with  the  movement  of  the  dance 
and  served  to  accentuate  its  rhythmic  character.  The  refrain 
or  repeat,  which  was  a  characteristic  of  primitive  songs, was 
used  to  particularly  enhance  the  emotional  nature  of  the 
dance.  The  eult  song  evidetly  assisted  in  controlling  the 
movements  of  the  dance  by  giving  emphasis  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  so  that  the  dance  would  in  turn  partake  of  this  charac¬ 
teristic.  There  was  evidently  an  attempt  to  control  the 
movements  in  such  a  manner  that  emphasis  at  regular  intervals 
was  a  prominent  feature  and  this  regularity  tended  to  syn¬ 
chronize  the  movement  of  the  dancers,  this  gave  it 

rhythmic  life. 

.Early  primitive  art  in  all  probability  had  its 
origin  in  the  imagination  and  had  magical  significance. 

Having  imagined  the  efficacy  of  a  It  in-cord  as  a  protection 
against  demons,  and  having  found  out  that  a  hard  substance 


. 
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could  make  a  scratch  on  a  softer  substance,  it  was  out  a 
st  o  to  make  such  forms  on  some  article  of  adornment  that 
would  have  magic  power.  The  lines  which  were  scratched 
were  generally  o clique  and  horizontal.  Occasionally, 
vertical  lines  were  introduced  and, later,  short  arcs  of 
circles.  One  of  toe  early  forms  resembled  a  triagle,  though 
whether  meant  a&  a  triangle  or  as  unite  of  certain  definite 


lines,  with  peculiar  significance  to  each,  is  difficult  to 
say.  they  imagined  the  lines  had  peculiar  magical  power  in 
warding  off  disease.  dome  of  the  Indian  designs  of  the 
present  day  are  a  survival  of  this  primitive  art,  fhe 
swastika*  which  is  found  in  many  Eastern  countries,  has 
come  down  from  the  distant  past,  and  w$st  supposed  to  possess 
magical  qualities.  These  forms  would  arouse  a  faith  in  their 
charms  because  to  the®  was  ascribed  certain  magical  life. 
While  in  the  dance  and  primitive  cult- son,,  there  was  rhythmic 


Primitive 

stories 

or  myths. 


movement  that  animated  the  dancers,  the  presence  of  such 
art  decorations  on  some  article  about  the  person  was 
sufficient  to  give  feelings  of  renewed  life  or  security,  and 
it  is  from  such  examples  as  these  that  what  is  now  called 


rhyiis  in  art  has  originated.  dfcyfchm  and  life  were  very  closely 
associated  in  prim! be  times. 

io  further  illustrate  this  statement  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  primitive  stories  or  myths,  which  were  of  a 


later  time  than  the  dance  song.  These  stories 


arose  largely 
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through  sympathetic  imagination  giving  animistic  qualities 
to  all  nature.  Thus,  trees,  streams,  mountains,  and  all 
other  objects  in  nature  had  life  and  qualities  peculiar  to 
human  beings.  Moving  objects  ,  as  clouds,  moon  or  sun, 
carried  on  their  peculiar  functions  with  the  aid  of  limbs, 
like  animals,  or  by  the  aid  of  crude  instruments  suck  as 
man  possessed  at  that  time.  Primitive  man  imagined  that 
crowds  of  spiritual  beings  flew  unseen  through  the  air  and 
inhabited  the  trees,  rocks  and  waterfalls.  The  origin  of 
myths  or  early  stories  was  clue  to  this  personification  of 
nature  and  to  the  belief  in  demons.  Such  a  myth  is  given 
f  by  Tyler  as  follows:  A  Mew  heal and  myth  described  the  battle 
of  the  tempest  against  the  forest  and  tells  "how  the  rainbow 
arose  and  placed  his  mouth  close  to  the  Taue-isa-hute,  the 
father  of  trees,  and  continued  to  assault  him  until  his  trunk 
was  snapped  in  two  and  his  broken  branches  strewed  the  ground. M 
It  is  easily  understood  that  the  Rainbow  demon  was  of  such 
a  violent  nature  that  trees  were  destroyed,  bo  dangerous  was 
this  demon  that  if  any  person  died  violently  by  falling  or 
drowning  it  was  bee mss  the  Bainbow  had  devoured  their  spirit. 

Summary  These  forms  of  expression  by  primitive  man,  the 

dance,  the  cult-song,  the  art,  and  the  myth,  have  all  vitaliz¬ 
ing  qualities  to  which  the  name  rhythm  may  be  ascribed.  Hhythm 
may  be  defined  as  physically  and  emotionally  controlled  move¬ 
ment,  which  gives  life  to  the  creation.  In  this  movement 


# 


Primitive  Culture  -  Tyler,  Yol .  1,  Pg.  29 3. 
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there  is  no  mechanical  repetition*  These  four  art  expressions 
illustrate  sufficiently  the  original  nature  of  rhythm*  This 
factor  gave  life  and  movement,  which  was  controlled  and  directed, 
to  any  art-expression.  There  were  a'  that  time  no  intellectual 
factors  associated  with  it*  In  following  the  progress  in  the 
development  of  rhythm,  it  wii  oe  found  that,  as  man  becomes  more 
a  thinking  creature  and  higher  forms  of  art  are  created*  the  more 
complex  is  the  rhytam*  The  art! at  of  today  must  us#  other  methods 
that  will  give  vitalising  rhythm  to  hi®  creations.  , 

CHAPflB  II 

ART  APPHECXATI0*  MW  PRIMITIVE  MM. 

Mental 

develo  -  Luring  the  early  period  of  mmmfa  existence,  certain 

merit  for  ~  9 

primitive 

times,  -instincts  or  habits,  that  were  of  value  in  the  struggle  for  exis¬ 
tence,  were  developed*  Along  with  these  instincts  there  arose 
some  kind  of  emotional  excitement,  peculiar  to  the  nature  of  the 
instinct  which  accompanied  it.  These  have  been  called  primitive 
instincts  and  primitive  emotions.  To  a  certain  degree  these 
instincts  and  emotions  are  present  in  the  higher  animals.  Prim¬ 
itive  man  in  his  struggle  for  existence  met  with  very  similar 
situations  that  would  confront  the  animal.  Be  differed  from  the 
animal  species  by  having  the  free  use  of  his  hands  and  arms  and 
potential  organs  of  speech,  From  these  he  developed,  on  the  one 
hand*  a  high  degree  of  imitation  and,  on  the  other,  imagination. 
After  long  years  cf  slow  growth,  brought  about  by  interaction 
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The 

affective 

nature. 


v/ith  his  fellows,  he  developed  a  higher  degree  of  mental 
life  which  at  first  was  a  co-ordination  of  hand  and  mind, 
known  as  the  sense ri~szo -ter  type,  which  later  dee ame  more  and 
more  abstract.  While  this  process  was  going  on,  proisitive 
instincts  and  emotions  were  pushed  farther  into  the  background 
Only  in  sudden  and  unfamiliar  emergencies  is  there  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  existence  today ,  as  they  probably  existed  in 
primitive  times-.  -van  then  they  are  more  in  evidence  in  men 
#t  lower  intellectual  standing*  the  hasty  action  of  a  mob 
can  be  explained  by  a  reversion  to  primitive  instincts  and 
emotions.  But,  apart,  from  such  manifestations,  in  general* 
Instincts,  and  emotions  have  boon  modified  to  such  mm  extent, 

'ey  experience,  that  there  seems  rm  comparison  between  those 
in  evidence  today  and  these  of  primitive  times;  so  much  so, 
that  some  are  attempting  to  explain  away  all  instincts,  as 
being  but  composite  forms  of  elemental  experiences. 

As  primitive  instinct  has  a  neural  mechanism  which 
is  used  whenever  an  instinctive  action  takes  place,  doubt¬ 
less  these  neural  tracts  afforded  the  best  solution  of  a 
situation  as  it  presented  itself  to  primitive  xsan*  He  had 
not  the  ability  to  analyse  situations,  but  from  other 
experiences  of  like  nature,  which  he  had  stored  in  his 
memory,  could  select  the  most  satisfying  solution  under  the 
circumstances.  The  presence  of  an  unfamiliar  and  dangerous 
looking  object  led  him  to  make  an  instinctive  response.  In 
this  response  he  was  aware  of  one  thing  at  least,  his 
physical  limitations.  Whether  his  bodily  mechanism  could 
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Satisfying 
and  unsat¬ 
isfying 
responses* 


respond  successfully  and  thus  preserve  his  life  was  a 
serious  matter.  Comet imes  the  situation  brought  on  a 
conflict  between  two  impulses,  each  urging  a  certain 
definite  course,  which  resulted  in  a  glandular  reaction, 
known  .as  primitive  emotion.  As  soon  as  one  impulse  trium¬ 
phed  over  the  other,  a  definite  action  followed  which, 
if  successful,  caused  the  emotion  to  subside.  Had  prims 
itiire  mm  been  equipped  with  a  perfect  physical  mechanism, 
which  could  cope  successfully  with  any  situation,  there 
would  have  been  no  primitive  emotion.  Life  would  have 
been  of  ’the  ^H&rdeeof  Hden*  type.  There  would  have  been 
no  ed^elo ueness-  of  the  possibility  of  failure.  Every¬ 
thing  would  have  hrnm  pleasant,  though  he  would  not  have 
realised  it.  A  situation  is  pleasant  # r  satisfying  when 
we  learn  to  differentiate  the  pleasant  from  the  unpleasant. 

Italic-  primitive  mm  had  a  well  developed 
physical  mechanism,  he  lacked  the  mental  development 
found  in  the  average  is  an  today.  Certain  reactions  were 
neve  satisfying  than  ethers,  so  he  slowly  changed  his  more 
or  lees  instinctive  responses  to  those  found  by  experience 
to  be  mo  re  satisfying,.  ■  blewly  he  acquired  the  power  to 
represent  situations  and  responses  and  to  choose  the  most 
satisfying.  Just  in  what  way  this  development  took  place 
is  not  certain  but .  in  ..all.  probability ,  the  free  use  of 
his  arms  and  hands,  and  the  impulse  to  imitate  and  exper¬ 
iment,  led  to  a  possibility  of  a  variety  of  responses 


1? 


Rhythm  and 
sat i string 
res  oases. 


to  a  sit nation.  On  the  other  Hand  ne  oegan  to  develop 
Uie  muscles  ox'  nis  throat  and  to  express  sounds  and  to 
Git i erentiate  tries  e.  The  interaction  Detween  the  voice 
and  mental  mechanism,  no  tne  sensori-mo tor  type  of 
expression  through  the  hands,  no  doubt  led  to  a  gradual 
improvement  in  nis  anility  to  image  situations  and  deter- 
in*  the  most  satisfying  response. 

: his  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  accompanies 
a  satisfying  response  is  very  similar  to  that  which  is 
felt  when  the  whole  movement  ox  the  physical  and  mental 
organism  are  in  complete  co-ordination.  .  ©cause  of  its 
harmony,  there  is,,  within  the  organ  ism,  a  rhythmic  move¬ 
ment  that  ordinarily  gives  mam.  little  concern  out,  let 
any  one  factor  get  out  of  tune,  at  once  there  is  an 
awareness  that  something  is  wrong.  Pur thermo  re ,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  imitate  adjects  that  we  like,  the 
rhythm  of  the  object  is  acquired  and  that  rhythm  produces 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  or  pleasantness.  In  like  manner, 
in  later  primitive  life,  as  the  individual  had  harmony 
within  himself  by  the  rhythmic  movements  of  his  organism, 
so  did  he  find  harmony  in  the  ©mall  social  group.  Adult 
life  today,  perhaps  due  to  a  larger  influx  of  intellectual 
factors,  does  not  give  this  direct  form  of  automatic 
transmission  of  the  feeling©  of  others.  Only  as  one  enters 
into  that  rhythmic  synchronisation  of  his  nature  with  that 
of  another  is  it  possible  to  fully  experience  his  x eeliugs. 


The  art 
impulse. 


jB  . 


Ia  tnis  tuer e  was  very  little,  it  any,  intellectual  content. 
The  sympathetic  relationship  wnich  was  manifested  between 
people,  was  a  sort  of  social  resonance,  he  desired  that 

otners  should  partake  of  his  feeling®,  that  they  might 

if  he  was  happy 

oe  happy /that  they  might  be  sad  if  he  was.  sad.. 

There  was  consequently  a  retroactive  tendency 
in  the  social  group,  in  which  one  member  desired  that  his 
feelings  should  be  shared  by  other  x- embers  of  society, 
prom  a  longing  to  imitate  another,  which  in  later  life 
was  only  moderately  active,  there  arcs©  a  desire  that  the 
impulse  to  ©asp res s  himself  might  be  shared  by  others,  that 
eeyond  his  own  immediate  circle  others  might  share  his 
emotions,  and  partake  of  that  inner  elation  of  the  spirit,, 
c  rhythmic  satisfaction  that  was  peculiarly  his  own.  This 
might  be  termed  the  beginning  of  the  art  impulse,  in 
primitive  life  it  was  &  desire  for  self  expression,  nos 
a  desire  merely  to  work  off  mm®  craving  or  impulse  for 
its  own  sake,  but  rather  that  another  might  enter  into 
the-  ’’inner  circle*  of  his  feelings.  At  that  time  he  had 
two  avenues  by  which  this  desire  for  expression  might  be 
gratified....-  language  ..and  visual  .art  if  the  results  could 
be  transmitted,  the  art  impulse  of  the  individual  may 
have  first  expressed  itself  in  dramatic  dancing  in  which 
he  attempted  to  express  the  feelings  of  another,  and  to 
convey  these  -to  the  group.  It  is  evident  that  this  form 
had  a  larger  intellectual  factor  than  primitive  imitative 
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dancing.  Tc  convey  these  feelings  more  fully,  he  later 
had  recourse  to  language,  and  in  this  manner  the  earliest 
fo no  of  the  drama  and  of  epic  poetry  began*  During  these 
early  periods  the  folk  song  originated,  while  music ,  as 
such,  wo s-  used  to  accompany  the  dance  and  folk  song.  Art 
forms  gradually  lost' their  magical  significance  and  objects 
of  beauty  were  produced  because  of  the  pleasure  the  man 
felt  in  so  expressing  himself.  Thus  the  aesthetic  value 
of  such  •  a  production  was  gradually  the  alii  to  be  attained. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  early  forms  of 
music  and  poetry "had  a  large  emotional  content.  It  is 
equal Ip man if eat  that  strong  emotional  states  -  exalted 
joy,  or  violent  despair  -  are,  at  least  in  external 
&p  .earanee,  unrhythmical.  If  these  emotions  are  subdued 
until  the  whole  being  is  brought  into  harmony,  even  by 
objective  rhyi to  of  his  being,  there  results  a  rest rain¬ 
ing  Influence  on  hi &  excited  feelings.  Music  and  dance 
at  least  may  stimulate  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may 
control  or  tend  to  control  our  emotions.  These  may 
produce  a  feeling  of  rest  and  calm,  and  like  the  music 

#  of  Decnysus,  as  he  marched  from  village  to  village  giving 
forth  his  stirring  notes  which  produced  haxxmnv  instead  of 
discord  in  the  minds  of  hi©  devotees.  So  all  art  is  an 
expression  from  a  soul,  that  breathe©  the  spirit  of  orderly 
sequence  and  harmony,  which  vitalises  with  like  vibrations 

#  The  Origin  of  Art  -  Him:  110. 


the  chords  of  the  nature®  of  other®,  who  are  in  tune,  thus 
bringing  joy  and  eals  in  place  of  turbulence  and  despair* 


Kmctioual 
and  inten¬ 
se  tual  factors 
in  art.  ot 


In  the  early  development  of  language  &c  a  means 
expression,  p*  t;bub£y  the  thought  content  was  secondary 


to  the  emotional  content,  when  used  as  a  social  instrument. 


Perhaps,  a-s  stated,  the  earliest  literary  ventures  were  of 
the  nature  of  folk  song  or  cult -song  addressed  to  demons 


as  a  sort  of  prayer  or  propitiatory  request.  In  this  the 
emotional  content  is  of  a  different  nature,  The  conflict  of 
impulses  reacting  towards  the  demon  mm  sufficient  to  give 
a  - high  emotional  content.  In  the  work- song,  except  in  the 
refrain,  there  may  have  been  no  particular  rhythmic  form 
as  is  so  ‘understood  today,  indie  the  words  of  the  song  had 
little  thought  content,  the  rhythr*  was  meant  to  bring  about 
a  harmony  of  effort,  to  synchronize  the  raovements,  and  doubt¬ 
less  did  much  to  produce  harmony  of  effort.  Then  followed 


short  narrative  myth®  or  stories  about  ancestors  who 


possessed  strength  or  sagacity.  Here  the  line  of  thought 
was  more  in  evidence,  though  the  deed®  of  the  hero  were 
paramount.  In  time  many  of  these  short  narratives  were 
doubtless  united,  the  hero  became  the  god,  the  imagination 
endowed  him  with  certain  fine  qualities  and  the  story  of 
exploit®  was  expressed  by  rhythmic  melodic  forms,  assisted 
by  a  music al  ac eempantaent .  Between  the  Metrical  for®,  and 
the  exciting  nature  of  the  story,  the  emotions  of  the  hearers 
were  aroused. 
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Source  of 
primitive 

art  rhythm. 


Gbjec  tive 
qualities 
of  art 
supreme. 
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what 


might 


The  great  difference  between  primitive  art  and 
ue  termed  modern  art  is  that  in  the  former  the 


source  v.!.  s  objective  whii ' 
Kach  kind  of  art  a. ay  have 


in  the  latter  it  is  subjective, 
life  and  woven. ent  according  to 


tne  standards  of  the  time,  hence  Tfeytta. 


In  the  primitive, 


the  emotional  factors  of  appreciation  predominate;  in  the 
-oum,  the  intellectual  are  supreme.  .  A  few  illustration© 

which  are  taker*  from  the  period  immediately  preceding  that 


of  m&dmrn  u-i  wiix  illustrate  the  distinction. 

in  the  later  primitive  age  all  art  centred  around 

the  actions  of  the  gods  and  heroea;  though,  traces  of  magic 

art  still  existed*  this  statement  is  generally  true.  The 

construction  ot  tomes  arid  temples  and  statuary,  the  production 

of  such  literature  as  epic,  dramatic  and  hymns,  and  the 
introduction  of  pure  music  are  characteristic  of  this  period. 

The  gods  were  great  and  powerful  and  the  leader  who  ultimately 
became  a  king  was  endowed  with  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  god*  In  expressing  their  feelings  in  regard  to  these  beings, 
their  art  was  directed  towards  objective  forms.  So  all  their 
art,  a©  the  tombs*  temples  and  statues  give  ample  evidence  of 
stupendous  achievement.  To  construct  a  suitable  shelter  for 
the  ruler,  upon  his  decease,  years  were  spent  and  the  tomb 
was  often  of  great  dimensions,  and  of  a  r-ost  enduring  type. 
Witness  the  growth  from  the  snail  walled  tomb,  or  Hast  aba, 
to  the  sise  and  solidity  of  the  pyramids.  In  like  manner, 
the  shelter,  which  originally  covered  a  simple  altar  of  stone 
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and  a  crude  image  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  god,,  was 
gradually  extended  until  it  cec&me  a  huge  structure*  Temple© 
which  took  generations  to  construct,  that  were  of  such  huge 
dimensions  and  unlit  of  great  'blocks  of  stone  as  to  arouse 
our  wonder  and  admiration*  were  constructed*  beside  these 
temples,  or  some  time©  forming  a  part  of  the  structure,  were 
huge  sculptured  figure©  in  stone.  In  these  sculptures  there 
was  no  attempt  to  show  the  features  of  a  particular  person¬ 
ality;  rather,  the  chief  characteristics  of  each  were  their 
over  towering  ©  ize  and  mono  to  mm©  uniformity*  These  figures 
were  constructed  almost  aym ;*tr  icr&lly>  ih©y  faced  squarely 
in  front  and,  whether  sitting  or  standing*  the  soles  of  the 
feet  rested  flat  on.  the  ground.  In  other  places  were  to 
be  found  huge  figures  which  had  their  genesis  in  more 
primitive  ideas;  the  epMm  and  similar  creations  by  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  which  consisted  of  the  head 
of  a  a  an  and  the  foody  of  some  strong  animal  are  leading 
examples . 

The  leading  characteristic  of  all  these 
structures  is  their  huge  si^e.  Why  was  this  done?  All 
these  figure©  arouse  our  atei ration  for  the  tremendous 
difficulties  that  must  harm  been  overcome,  but  they  do 
not  move  us  aesthetically.  For  ub  there  is  no  rhythm; 
they  are,  in  general,  cold  and  expressionless.  hot  so  to 
the  men  of  later  primiti  ve  times,  the  source  of  the  emotion  j 
as  was  explained,  is  here  a  purely  object  ire  one.  As  an 
earlier  primitive  man  might  have  encountered  an  animal 
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or  creature  of  hi%e  size,  which  would  have  aroused  his 
emotion  of  fear,  so  did  these  huge  sculptures  arouse  in 
the  people  of  the  time,  emotions  of  awe.  The  gods  were 
as  much  greater  than  men  as  the  statues  were 

larger  than  the  stature  of  a  man.  They  thought  wholly  in 
the  concrete  and  imagined  in  the  concrete  as  well.  To 
them  these  creations  had  life  -  the  characteristic  of 
rhythm  in  any  work  of  art  -  and  to  them  this  was  expressed 
in  i t  awe- producing  sise.  In  the  presence  of  these 
creatures  they  realised  that  they  were  on  holy  ground, 
their  feelings  were  aroused,  they  were  in  the  presence 
of  the  deity. 

Their  epics  and  hymns  have  similar  character! sties 
to  that  of  art.  The  ate  was •  to  glorify  their  gods  and.  heroes. 
In  these  epics  the  tfftfi  occupy  the  centre  of  the  stage  with 
the  gods  in  the  background  and  occasionally,  when  the  need 
is  greatest,  assist  the  hero  in  battle.  As  primitive  sculpture 
inspired  awe  by  its  huge  size,  so  the  primitive  hero  excelled 
in  strength  and  sagacity.  To  the  ordinary  man,  his  deeds  were 
on  a  colossal  scale.  In  some  lands,  as  in  the  north,  the 
saga  encounters  huge  giants,  or  other  fabulous  creatures  as 
the  dragon,  who  have  been  terrifying  and  destroying  the  people, 
and  a  terrific  encounter  takes  place  in  which  the  hero  emerges 
triumphant.  Those-  stories,  whi oil  relate  the  deeds  of  some  hero, 
began  to  be  connected  in  a  narrative,  and  later  arranged 
metrically  in  order  that  their  recital  might  be  accompanied 
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by  music.  In  this  manner  the  earlier  or  ©ore  primitive 
cult-songs  and  work-songs  were  composed,  but  in  the  later 
forms  the  rhythm  becomes  ©moo ther .  In  primitive  times,  by 
the  use  of  a  mask  of  some  animal,  the  dance .was  a  kind  of 
imitative  performance,  which  in  later  times  became  a.  mimetic 
play  in  which  t ne  actions  of  the  hero  in  some  great  encounter 
were  imitated. 

All  these  were  considered  as  art  expressions  by 
primitive  man  .  a nd  to  them  they  pulsated  with  life*  fhes# 
stories  were  to  them  real  and  living.  In  mod era  times  the 
heroes  of  these  stories  are  admired  and  to  some  extent  the 
deeds  arouse  our  interest  but  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  our  appreciation  of  them  and  that  of  primitive  men.  they 
were  in  the  youth  of  the  race  and  as  the  deeds  of  strength 
of  great  men  will  pulsate  in  the  life  of  the  average  boy  of 
ten  to  thirteen  years-  of  age,  so  did  the  deed®  of  these  heroes, 
to  tag  men  of  that  time ,  What  was  the  source  of  the  rhythm? 
the  primitive  imagination,  so  eminently  concrete  in  type, 
enabled  each  individual  to  see,  as  it  were,  in  his  very 
presence  the  tremendous  encounters  of  the  hero,  this  is 
purely  objective,  they  -did  not  reflect  on  these  deeds  or, 
as  in  the  more  modern  imagination,  see  analogies  in  every 
day  life,  the  mnc ounte*,  to  the®,  n«  real,  tremendous,  awe- 
inspiring  out  little  reflection  was  evident. 

bet  us  digress  for  a  moment  to  point  out  that  it 
is  these  qualities  which  will  give-  life  to  any  selection 
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that  is  to  be  appreciated  by  the  . average  hoy.  lie  will 
catch  the  rhythm  as  step  by  step  the  actions  of  the  hero 
lead  up  to  the  climax.  This  rhythm  is  not  an  arrangement 
of  words  but  a  series  of  actions  which  follow  one  another 
in  rapid  contrast,  now  up,  now  down,  now  strong,  now 
weakening,  now  a  burst  of  speed  and:  a  slowing  up  as  moment 
by  moment  the  encounter  progresses.  the  successful  teacher 
of  literary  appreciation  for  pupils  o.f  that  age  is  one  who 
can  so  visual i &#  and  vital i&e  the  selection  that  the  rhy tines 
of  action  can  pulsate  in  the  hearts  of  the  pupils,  carrying 
along  the  vicissitudes  of  the  struggle  until  at  last,  victory 
achieved,  the  emotions  subside.  If  a  selection  is  so  written 
that  this  is  not  possible  it  lacks  rhythm,  do  matter  how 
well  it  is  arranged  f re;  the  standpoint  of  form  or  composition, 
if  it  does  not  move  a  boy  of  that  age,  in  the  manner  described 
above,  it  does  not  possess  that  primitive  rhythm  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  average  bey., 

0 IMS  111 

TMmsztMM  wmim  mm  m  inmxxvs  mi 

Before  endeavoring  to  develop  the  nature  of  rhythm 
in  a  work  of  art  that  is  appreciated  by  people  generally ,  it 
might  te  well  to  study  the  situation.,  from  a  general  view 
point,  while  attempting  to  illustrate  the  subject  with  more 
particular  reference  to  art,  literature  and  music. 

a he  transition  from  primitive  to  modern  literature 
is  a  change  in  emphasis  from  the  emotional  factors  of  the 
imagination  to  the  intellectual,  language  has  been  developed 
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as  a  Bieans  of  express. Lon  as  well  as  actions.  Man  had  eaten 
of  ,ue  "fruit  of  the  tree  of  Knowledge"  and  he  must  conse¬ 
quently  adjust  himself.  He  could  not  discard  his  primitive 
instincts  and  emotions  out  he  could  direct  them  along  other 
chan  .els,  They  were  so  closely  related  to  hi©  feeing,  to 
life  itself,  that  to  remove  them  would  leave  nothing  but  the 
shell.  As  he  emerged  into  the  light  of  another  era,  he  had 
to  at  just  his  artistic  expressions  in  the  light  of  his 
expanding  intellect. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  art  productions  it 
is  necessary  to  understand  the  philosophy  of  life  of  that 
age.  Art  never  was  produced  by  chance  and,  if  we  are  to 
feel  the  rhythm,  we  must  endeavor  to  place  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  the  life  of  that  time,  laan  alone  is 
capable  of  doing  this.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  purely 
physical  or  primitive  imitation;  rattier,  by  the  use  of 
the  intellect,  he  must  imagine,  to  some  extent,  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  generally  current  at  that  time.  A  work  of  art 
is  great  in  itself;  it  apeak*  a  universal  language;  it  is 
the  organisation  of  thought  in  such  manner  that  anyone  may 
understand  its  inner  mean in- .  To  realise  this  in  a  larger 
way,  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  writer,  is  only 
possible  when  we  Siring  cur  using  into  harmony  with  his. 
Because  of  the  intellectual  factors  required  in  its  creation, 
we  must  have  an  intellect  capable  of  entering  into  the  same 
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thoughts  ad  feelings  will ch  existed  in  the  creator  of  the 
vcrk  of  art.  To  illustrate:  The  Greek  conception  of  the 
philosophy  of  life  may  he  expressed  as  *a  desire  for  the 
beautiful  aad  t-.-e  good*.  hut  what  did  the  Athenian 
consider  the  beautiful?  There  is  a  long  transition  f tom 
the  earlier  semi-prisai  live  period  of  the  Greeks .  Their 
heroes  were  men  of  actions  and  doers  of  great  deeds.  In 
the  imagination  these  men  were  pictured  as  splendid 
athletes .  loe  fry  l/vu  ic  ;  •  •a?; •  .  -  *  i.  1  led 

the  people.  The  here  w -a  emulated  by  every  boy.  The 
desire  to  be  «  superior  athlete,  that  he  sight  become 
like  his  nero ,  was  a an i test  from  aiu  youngest  years. 

Hence  sculpture  as  a  means  for  art  expression  would  be 
a  natural  outlet. 

r ridently  art  creations  should  take  on  the 
•-ost  natural  form,  one  that  is  most  readily  understood  and 
that  would  make  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the 
people.  To  the  Greek,  sculpture  was  a  natural  art  for®  as 
its  inner  meaning  could  be  mare  readily  understood.  It 
did  not  require  the  sa mm  intellectual  transition  as  if  it 
had  been  a  painting,  which  is  a  me  re  conventional  fora  than 
selalpture.  There  was  something  that  occupied  space.  Had 
the  Grecian  art  been  but  an  exact  imitation  of  nature,  it 
would  have  lacked  rhythm,*  but  how  was  this  secured?  The 
artist  used  his  powers  of  the  intellect  to  secure  fine  form 
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and  have  proportions  true  to  na&ure,  in  a  degree  that  would 
satisfy  the  judgment  of  the  observer,  so  that  there  was 
nothing  to  conflict  with  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  statues, 
hut  the  figure  was  not  merely  a  pretty  likeness  of  the  human 
form,  which  would  have  satisfied  our  judgment  only  in  that 
it  was  exact.  xhe  artistic  qualities  of  his  nature  must  he 
manifest  in  hie  effort  to  express  his  ideal.  Whatever  degree 
tills  is  conceived  and-  attained  will  indicate  that  height  of 
emotional  content,  the  life  of  the  creation, 

the  same  might  be  said  of  poetry  during  the 
transition  stage  co  early  modern  times,  iie&sen  was  beginning 
to  assert  itself  and  naturally,  if  judgment  is  exercised,  it 
acts  against  the  imagination,  subjecting  all  creations  to 
scientific  aalysis.  ristotle  quotes  some  of  the  rational- 

/  g  istic  criticisms  of  his  day,  to  the  effect  that  Homer  wrote 
what  was  not  true,  that  some  things  written  were  by  nature 
impossible,  that  what  he  wrote  was  contrary  to  nature, 
these  criticisms  indicate  that  modern  times  are  at  hand-. 

£ ^  As  one  writer  has  expressed  it,  the  age  of  heroes  and  gods 
is  the  art  age,  while  that  following;,  the  modern,  is  called 
the  scientific  age.  He  probably  means  that  art  creations 
were  not  too  closely  bound  by  scientific  law  during  the 
former  period.  Homer  should  not  be  judged  by  scientific 
laws  of  nature.  His  creations  are  poetically  true,  because 
in  the  imagination  we  can  follow  him  through  the  world  he 
created,  the  ideal  that  gave  life  to  his  poetry.  There  is 

/f  Court  hope  ~  hi  poetry  Law  i*v.  Tas  N.,' 

<2Jf  Wundt  -  Elements  of  Falk  Psychology :  Pg*  448. 
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nothin*  incongruous  in  bis  marvellous  creatures  of  gods  and 
heroes,  .©cause  they  proceed  from  a  living  imagination.  He 
bio  not  do  it  for  the  sake  of  the  unreal,  the  wonderful,  but 
he  saw in  his  imagination  the  tragedy  of  life,  universally 

Uie  same,  and  in  his  own  living  way  creating  his  forms  ?  that 
best  conveyed  the  ideas  He  desired  to  express.  Xt  is  this 

life  which  he  gave  to  Ms  poetry  that  is  termed  rhythm. 

lihythm  is  a  difficult  word  to  defin^because ,  of 
all  the  factors  entering  into  a  work  of  art,  it  has  the 
least  intellectual  content.  It  is  the  "pulse  of  life  in  a 
work  of  art".  As  stated  in  the  introduction  this  expresses 
the  m  sent ia'ls  of  rhythm.  Mew  this  is  not  merely  a  catch 
phrase,  as  we  synchronise  with  the  life  in  an  art  master¬ 
piece  our  feelings  are  aroused  and  our  whole  being  feels  the 
thrill.  But  what  was  characteristic  of  these  statues,  and 
these  epics  that  made  them  artistic?  Motion  is  due  to  the 
conflict  of  impulses  or  instincts.  game times  we  drop  the 
word  instincts,  because  in  the  long  period  since  the  time  of 
early  primitive  man,  other  factors  may  cloud  the  primitive 
nature  of  instincts,  these  impulses,  opposing  one  another, 
create,  by  this  conflict,  an  emotion.  But  the  difference  is 
that  this  conflict  is  not  with  something  particular  but  with 
something  universal.  It  contains  elements  of  the  pulsating 
struggle  of  millions  past  and  present.  It  at  once  strikes 
a  higher  chord,  We  are  not  in  the  presence  of  a  piece  of 
material  marble,  but  rather,  we  are  confronted  by  the  emotions 
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of  tne  hu  nared  of  hero  gods  whose  lives  pulsated  i  lire  ugh 
the  Imagination  of  the  creator  and  who  were  able  to  transfer 
and  give  life  to  these  emotions  in  this  material  form.  And 
in  literature  the  hpic s  did  not  describe  an  historical 
episode  but  rather  the  intensive  struggles  of  the  race  in 
its  upward  march.  They  liid  care  the  secrets  of  life  with 
an  unclouded  clearness  of  mind  that  could  thrill  the  nature 
of  one  in  tun©  with  the  subject. 

The  Greek  gods  were  men  perfected,  perfect  in 
form.,  creatures  of  wisdom  and  sagacity,  hut  amenable  to 
reason.  Consequently  the  perfection  of  the  human  form, 
that  it  might  have  a  likeness  to  that  of  the  gods  was  desir¬ 
able.  i©  make  this  term  the  bails  of  plastic  art  was  only 
natural.  To  endeavor  to  attain  to  a  perfection  of  this  term 
would  not  therefore  make  the  artist  a  skilled  craftsman  but 
would  indicate  the  ideal  that  was  before  him.  The  athlete 
.tod  artistic  unity  in  his  bodily  development*  no  one  part 
was  lacking,  hence  an  all-round  training  was  necessary  that 
this  might  be  attained.  They  desired  not  only  beauty  of  form 
but  beauty  of  pose  and  of  motion.  Mow  natural  -that  this 
ideal  should  be  manifest  in  their  sculpture,  out  what  a 
difficult  ideal  to  attain  *  To  portray  the  infinite  grace, 
the  almost  perfect  harmony  of  his  ideal,  was  a  challenge  to 
his  powers,  ran  is  ever  confronted  by  his  own  limitations. 

If  he  had  the  power  to  satisfy  his  needs  without  effort, 
there  would  be  no  emotion.  It  is  this  striving,  this  tremen¬ 
dous  effort  to  attain  the  unattainable,  that  ever  unsatisfied 
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feeling,  tnat  does  jeucs  to  ©ring  out  the  permanent  qualities 
of  a  vrottf  ot  art.  it  promises  lit  e.  The  emotions  thus 
awakened  in  the  creator  are  conveyed  to  the  plastic  for m  he 
attempts  to  create  ana,  as  we  catch  his  spirit,  we  come  into 
sympathetic  relation  with  him.  Thus  we  catch  the  rhythm  of 
his  creation,  through  line,  form  and  grace  of  movement  in 
the  statue. 


in  i¥ 

Timm  in  *§stbm  abt. 

Having  endeavored  to  describe  the  gradual  change 
in  primitive  art  as  it  emerges  into  what  may  he  termed  modern, 
through  the  gradual  supremacy  of  the  intellectual  factors 
over  the  emotional  ones,  and  the  change  of  emphasis  from 
purely  objective  reality  to  subjective  ideas  about  nature, 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  more  precisely  the  rhythmic 
qualities  in  a  work  of  art.  for  this  purpose  the  three  forms 
of  art  expression  are  separated.  Because  visual  art  was  one 
of  the  earliest  to  be  perfected  it  is  given  the  first  place. 
Ktxytim  is  the  basis  of  life  in  art  and  it  is  interesting  t© 
compare  the  two  great  streams  of  life,  the  Western  and  the 
Eastern,  as  manifested  in  their  art,  tha %  the  underlying 
principle  of  rhythm  may  be  the  better  illustrated  and  explained. 

Compare  the  Greek  Hermes  by  praxitiles,  fourth 
e eat ury  B .  € .  (This  is  s e  1  m c-t © c  bee &use  it  is  g &n orally 
thought  to  be  original. )  and  the  Japanese  hodhisattwa  of 
the  Yakushiji  Trinity  by  Giogi,  eighth  century  A.  D.  It 


The  "Hermes"  by 
Prax  (  1 1  ies-  [Greek,) 


BocJhfSa-twa  ok-  the 
Yak  us  hi  ji  Trinity  by 

Ct  lOCj  l  {Japanese) 


is  evident  that  in  general  there  is  considerable  similarity,, 
sufficient  at  least  to  make  comparisons  interesting.  The 
Hermes  is  represented  as  standing  in  an  easy,  graceful 
ositicn,  with  the  weight  of  the  body  resting  largely  on 
the  right  leg,  while  the  left  one  is  probably  bent  at  the 
knee.  B is  left  elbow  rests  on  a  tree  trunk,  which  is  partly 
covered  by  the  folds  of  a  garment,  which  hangs  from  the 
sain©  eicbow.  The  child  figure  of  Dionysus  is  seated  on  the 
left  fore  arm.  the  right  is  upraised;  probably  the 
hand  is  holding  some  object  which  is  attractive  to  the 
child.  The  Kwannon  is  in  a  somewhat  similar  position  to 
that  of  Menses.  The  figure  stands  on  a  lotus  pedestal, 
the  weight  resting  on  the  left  leg,  while  the  right  one 
is  slightly  bent  at  the  knee.  The  left  hand  is  upraised 
in  a  manner  similar  to  many  Buddhist  statues  and  probably 
has  some  religious  significance,  while  the  right  arm  is 
at  the  side,  the  hand  open  ms  if  repressing  some  desire. 

The  draperies  are  caught  up  at  the  shoulders  and  also  at 
the  waist  and  hang  in  graceful  curves  about  the  limbs. 

Both  representations  are  connected  with  religion. 
Hermes  was  the  herald  and  messenger  of  the  Greek  gods  and 
the  protector  of  youth,  the  Ewannon  was  the  -ndliiesttwa  of 
providence,  sustenance  and  salvation  from  physical  dangers, 
of  the  Buddhist  religion.  The  one  is  in  marble,  white  and 
clear;  the  other  is  bronze  of  satiny  hardness.  If  is 
evident  that  each  sculptor  was  a  mamtev  in  his  art.  The 
fine  reverse  curve  in  the  posture  of  each  is  graceful  in 
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the  extreme.  The  true  proportions,  the  graceful  figures, 
and  beautiful  texture  of  the  surface  is  sufficient  to 
convince  one  of  the  ability  of  each  rtist .  Wherein  lies 
the  rhythm  in  each? 

Heresies  is  the  protector  of  youth  and  the  artist 
has  attempted  to  give  an  ideal  form  as  representation  of 
his  ideal.  The  figure  is  that  of  a  ran  of  the  highest 
physical  development .  This  muscular  form  is  covered  with 
a  flesh  apparently  sc  elastic  and  delicate,  and  so  enhanced 
by  the  play  of  light  and  shade  in  the  modelling,  that  the 
vigorous  form  of  the  muscles  is  almost  concealed  in  the 
grace  of  the  figure.  The  draperies  hang  in  a  wonderfully 
realistic  manner.  The  head  is  that  of  an  ideal  Greek  youth; 
the  heavy  bar  of  flesh  ©v-:.r  the  forehead  throws  the  eye* 
sockets  more  in  shadow.  The  eyes  are  directed  slightly 
downward,  as  if  gazing  in  passive  eonteisplai ion  at  a 
moderately  distant  object.  There  is  a  half  thoughtful, 
somewhat  unconscious  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  mmmmt- ary 
rest  from  his  tasks,  which  are  in  no  manner  wearisome 
because  of  intellectual  and  physical  power.  Thus  the  rhythm 
is  in  Cue  harmonious  arrangement  of  lines,  the  graceful 
posture,  the  interplay  of  intellectual  and  organic  forces, 

.  and  the  harmony  between  them.  While  the  figure  appears  very 
natural  and  life-like  there  is  an  idealism  about  it  that 
raises  it  above  any  real  attempt  at  natural  represent at icn . 
This  was  a  difficult  matter  to  express,  so  muofo  so,  that 
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later  sculp  to  rs  endeavo  red  to  attain  this  excellence  of 
objective  form,  or  craftsmanship,  and  lost  the  most 
important  feature  in  art  -  its  life. 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  the  Japanese  artist 
>.  -v  ftrtai  Cq  septic  i  in  ,  oha^  his  hw&ano a „ 

There  is  no  attempt  at  an  ideal  figure.  The  Japanese  never 
had  the  sa;-  «  re  vc  '-nee  for  the  human  form  aa  the  break:,  and 
•ever  represented  it  in  the  nude.  However,  the  form  is  well 
expressed,  though  here  and  there  are  transgressions  in  minor 
details.  These,  however,  were  of  no  particular  concern  to 
the  artist.  He  was  attempting  a  poetic  conception,  in  which 
he  aimed  to  express  spiritual  and  ©motional  impressions. 

The  chest  is  repressed;  the  expression  of  the  face  is  calm 
and  contemplative  and  the  drapery  hangs  in  graceful  folds; 
nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  is  out  of  place.  The 
has  tern  artist,  freed  from  the  entanglements  of  naturalism, 
was  able  to  centre  his  artistic  creative  ability  on  an 
expression  of  the  inner  spiritual  nature.  The  phenomenal 
world,  which  was  the  natural  }. imitation  of  the  western  art, 
was  transcended  in  the  last  era,,  by  a  purer  mid  richer  con¬ 
templation  beyond  the  sounds  of  sensuous  perceptions.  Its 
rhythm  is  different.  There  is  aesthetic  life  but  net 
natural  life.  Just  as  true  poetry  lives  in  the  greatness 
of  the  universal  aspect  of  life,  so  does  the  rhythm  of  this 
Japanese  masterpiece,  While  objectively  the  lines  are 
harmonious  and  the  movement  leads  gracefully  upward  tG  the 
chest  -  the  Japanese  seat  of  the  emotions  -  yet  the  rhythm 
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is  wholly  subjective,  and  is  truly  appreciated  as  we  catch 
the  inner  significance  of  the  poetic  conception  of  the  artist. 

CHAPSSR  V 

MAS'mm  AND  EESTLRM  jflSXJOIOUS  ART 

It  was  natural  for  the  early  creators  of  modern  art 
to  conceive  of  oeauty  in  the  sp:  ce  arts  as  existing  in  sculp¬ 
ture.  it  was  easier  for  them  to  express  the  great  life  rhythms 
of  their  natures  in  a  form  that  was  more  readily  understood 
by  all.  Provided  the  form  was  satisfying,  the  intellect  had 
no  adjustments  to  male;  the  intellect  had  little  to  translate. 
The  whole  being  could  be  concentrated  in  harmonizing  the  great 
rhythms  that  truly  pulsate  in  a  work  of  art. 

Whatever  me dims  is  used,  whether  canvas  or  paper, 
on  which  to  place  mn  artistic  creation,  our  intellect  must 
make  an  adjustment  and  our  imagination  translate.  This 
adjustment  may  be  easy  for  the  intellect  provided  the  imag¬ 
ination  has  not  been  overdrawn.  This  has  been  amply  demon¬ 
strated  in  poetry,  where  figures  of  speech,  often  quite 
strange  to  the  cold  logic  of  the  intellect,  provide  a 
marvellous  setting  for  trie  imagination.  So  when  an  artistic 
production  is  placed  on  a  flat  surface,  as  paper  or  canvas, 
there  must  be  conventions  employed,  which  rust  be  understood, 
^etore  the  imagination  can  pierce  to  the  inner  value  of  the 
work  of  art. 

In  all  art  there  must  be  convent  ions.  Language 
has  its  conventions,  so  has  music.  In  fact  all  expressions 
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worthy  of  the  »«K4  mill  have  conventions  peculiar  to  itself. 
These  conventions  are  the  mechanical  weans  uy  which  the  artist 
endeavors  to  convey  to  us  something  of  the  nature  and  intens¬ 
ity  of  his  emotions.  A  camera  may  take  an  almost  exact 
representation  of  nature  hut  the  result  may  arouse  little 
emotional  response  apart  from  the  interest  in  the  object 
itself,  hut  the  artist  sees  deeper  beauties,  not  only  the 
objective  form  but  a  deeper  significance,  which  challenge 
ins  cost  effort  to  express.  ;.e  a  irises  tc  at trie  ris  idecl. 
von&equcn lly ,  having  the  desire  to  attain  this  almost 
unattainable  and  the  knowledge  of  trie  limitations  of  his 
nature,  he  adopts  convention©  that  seers  best  tc  meet  the 
situation.  He  usee  factors  that  are  capable  of  producing 
the  finest  expression.  in  art  the  conventions-  employed 
are  in  the  composition  ef  lines,  for  mm  and  colors.  These 
must  o©  placed  in  the  most  pleasing  arrangement  and  with 
a  technique  and  style  that  is  bio  si  satisfying.  Thus  brush 
work  has  convections  peculiarly  its  own,  so met imm  by  the 
use  of  heavy  masses,  and  again  by  the  use  of  line.  There 
may  be  artistic  creations  where  the  crush  is  hardly  percept* 
idle  or  again  every  stroke  may  be  manifest.  All  space  art 
is  o.  convention  which  employs  line  and  color,  forms  and 
proper  cions,  arid  cl  ends  these  to  make  that  symphonic  harmony 
of  the  truly  great  work  of  art.  But  in  all  these  blendings, 
the  supreme  factor  is  the  concept  ion,  or  the  soul  of  the 


z^asterpiece.  Unless  we  can  see  in  the  forms  something  that 
i  ovea  us,  that  forces  our  emotions,  through  the  significance 
of  hi v  lines,  forms  or  colors,  the  artist  has  failed  even 
though  the  conception  --e  great*  There  tm c-t  be  something 
impro-osive,  -e*  otning  apart ,  something  that  Bakes  an  appeal 
.  ecnli  riy  its  own*  The  masterpiece  is  truly  great ,  if  it 
takes  us  away  fro- 1  the  material  surroundings  to  the  pulsating 
rhythm  of  the  universal. 

Background  To  fully  appreciate  a  work  of  art  that  has  been 

of  relig¬ 
ious  art.  produced  in  oho:  past,  i%  is  neeessayy  to  understand  the 

underlying  sources  of  the  peculiar  trend  of  art  of  that 

time.  True  art  is  an  expression  of  our  deepest  moods  and 

emotions  which  are  generally  cleaely  related  with  the 

philosophy  and  religion  of  the  time.  The  deeper  experiences 

of  life  are  very  closely  related  with  the  inner  nature, 

which  is  the  source  of  all  reel  art.  lienee  any  attempt  to 

explain  art,  in  term,;  of  imitation  of  nature,  by  the 

product  of  a  certain  technical  skill  with  the  materials 

that  are  ■  .  .  toyed  or  b.  the  scope  of  the  colors  used  and 

the  forms  employed,  is  but  an  at  tempt  to  pierce  no  deeper 

than  the  outer  shell.  The  difficulty  has  been  that  the 

eyes  were  used,  in  general,  to  unders iamb  m&t erisl  facts 

about  us,  to  peer  scientifically  at  seme  object,  so  that 

no  attempt  was  made  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 

spiritual  idea,  the  creative  power,  that  was  the  origin 

of  the  creation.  The  powers  of  aoaly sit  are  so  developed, 

that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  mystery  of  the 
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forest  for  the  trees. 

ih ere  is  soite  truth  in  a  statement  by  Clive 
$  hell,  that  "Heligion,  like  art,  is  concerned  with  the  world 
of  emotional  rellily,  and  with  material  things  only  in  so 
far  as  they  are  emotionally  significant .  for  the  mystic 
as  i'c-r  the  artist,  the  ^bysie&l  universe  is  a  means  to 

ecstasy  - .  religion,  as  I  understand  it,  is  an 

expression  o i  the  iudividuil *a  sense  of  the  emotional 
significance  of  the  uni  verse;  1  should  not  be  surprised 
that  art  was  an  expression  of  the  awm  thing. n  By  this 
ecstasy  is  doubtless  meant  that  the  philosopher  sought 
to  push  back  from  the  outer  reality  to  the  inner  soul  of 
nature  and  merge  his  consciousness  with  the  infinite*  In 
former  times  all  nature  was  person! fled;  every  object  had 
a  spirit  peculiar  to  itself.  Ihia  we  have  carried  over  to 
ao me  extent  in  poetry  through  various  figures  of  speech, 
the  significance  of  arhich ,  to  <.  large  extent,  lias  been  lost 
in  W  eat  era  art* 

Henai usance  It  is  interesting,  if  not  very  profitable,  to 

art . 

speculate  as  to  what  might  haw  been  the  trend  of  painting 
in  the  West,  if  the  Beaissanes  had  been  an  aesthetic  develop¬ 
ment  as  well  as  an  intellectual  one.  Medievalism  and  its 
tendency  later  to  scholasticism1  had  almost  crushed  out  any 
feelings,  especially  in  those  who  had  any  desire  for  know¬ 
ledge.  «hen  the  Be nais sauce  dawned  in  Italy  as  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  for  self-expression  there  was  no 

uaekgro und  along  this  line,  nonce  classic  art  and  literature 
y  Art  -  Clive  Bell:  Pg.  81-82. 


. 
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were  studied  arid,  imitated.  The  art  bio  dels  were  largely 
ancient  Greek  sculpture  and  the  Byzantine  mosaics  on  the 
wall-.:  of  m&ny  of  the  early  Christian  churches.  With  the 
joy  in  findi-g  these  Greek  models  in  sculpture,  they  'began 
to  study  and  to  imitate,  but  unfortunately  they  had  not  the 
sere  viewpoint ;  they  caught  the  outer  form  hut  risked  the 
s;  ir  .it*  They  saw  the  wonderful  craft  but  hissed 

the  significance  in  tec  art  of  the  earlier  Greeks „  However, 
fostered  ^y  the  ehureh,with  it  a  greet  restrict ions,  there 
was  in  religious  art  at  times  soil®  ©part  of  the  eternal  fire 
of  genius. 

Perhaps  painting  in  color  came  as  a  convenient 
convention  rath* r  than  as  a  peculiar  means  of  expression  for 
certain  art  forces,  to  sale  mefk  had  practically  ceased, 
because  it  was  very  cosily.  Color  could  be  used:  more  easily, 
was  less  expensive  and  fully  as  expressive.  Hence  it  was 
adopted.  Hut  the  only  fores  at  the  time  that  Had  any  vital¬ 
izing  power  were  those  of  sculpture;  therefore,  the  artist 
reasoned  that  in  painting  it  was  n e-fees fary  also  to  have  ferns 

1 1  ’  I  iu  ided*  Figure#  required 
a  background  in  painting;  benee,  he  reasoned  that  he  must 
knew  how  to  express  this  correctly.  Therefore,  perspective 
w a s  st udi fed .  TU er  e  was  no  p©  at i c  imagin at i c nt so  co nv  • .  nt io a s 
were  used  which  are  described  more  accurately  ays  odium. 
Everythin-;  should  be  clear  to  the  Intellect;  therefore, 
coders  should  have  a  mean! ug.  The  angel 8  must  have  wings ; 
hew  else  scale  .  spirits*  The 


Moxio  mria.  Enthroned  b^j  Giiotto 
(Itodi an  century) 


Kwdnnon  b  ^ 
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indicate  saintliness,  etc. 

Itor  eonrparison  in  rhythm,  Giotto *s  l  ado  ana 
Enthroned"  and  UodoBhi’s  "Kwannon",  since  there  is  consider¬ 
able  similarity  of  type,  have  been  selected,  The  one 
represents  Christian  art  and  the  other  that  of  the  mystical 
Buddhist  period.  Godoshi,  a  Chinese  artist  lived  during  the 
9th  century  while  Giotto  painted  in  Italy  about  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  century. 

In  Giotto  fs  Mad © nna,  the  vi rgi n  is  se at ed  © n  a 
throne,  holding  the  holy  child  on  one  knee,  fhe  throne  is 
carved  after  the  -.-.anner  of  medieval  wood  carving,  while  the 
sack  is  rounded  to  resemble  a  recess  in  a  wall  in  which 
sculptured  figures  are  placed..  On  either  side  of  the  throne 
angels  kneel  or  stand,  while  in  the  background  several  men, 
young  and  old,  are  gazing  in  the  direction  of  the  Mther  and 
child. 

Mow  observe  the  Kwannen  (o tie  of  t\m  saints  in 
Buddhist  hierarchy)..  A  tall  figure,  covered  from  head  to 
foot  with  h  flowing  lace  robe, stance  on  a  cloud-like  fora, 
from  which  water  is  flowing.  The  clouds  above  his  head  have 
barely  opened  enough  for  him  to  descend.  The  left  hand  is 
upraised  and  holds  a  willow  twig  while  the  right  carries  a 
basket  with  a  fish.  Apparently  he  is  descending  to  two 
youths  who  are  playing  upon  a  bright  cloud  trying  to  plant 
lotus  flowers  in  vases.  In  the  lower  right,  a  dark  cloud 
is  rolling  in  towards  these  youths. 
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In  many  respect©  these  pictures  are  similar;  both 
have  ceri:  in  a  ount  or  eyj  boli#m*  fhe  Vir.  is  and  Kriqmi 
are  both  larger  than  ordinary,  which  indicates  their  superior 
spiritual  worth.  The  celestial  nature  cl  the  ladonna  is 
indicated  by  the  presence  of  angels  and  by  the  halo  of  light, 

r* 

that  of  the  Kwannon  by  his  position  on  the  cloud,  and  hie 
tiara  and  roue.  In  both  pictures  the  child  and  the  youths 
,  re  represented  as  much  older  than  actual  circa  stances 
rtM  n .  But  there  are  certain  differences,.  fto# 
intellect  must  oe  satisfied  in  tin  d&dema;  the  angels  must 
have  wings,  how  else  could  they  transport  themselves;  the 
throng  must  be  strong  and  substantial  and  of  the  kind  that 
the  people  were  aeer;»to;--ed  to  see..  Both  mother  a  >  child 
ore  clothed  in  tne  manner  of  the  people  of  the  time*  The 
em  s  i  oil cal.  He  la 

clothed  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  his  spiritual  nature.  The 
clouds  are  not  natural  looking,  ana  neither  is  the  stream 
of  water  flowing  at  his  feet,  lie  is  meant  to  be  the 
protector  of  you  in,  with  much  the  same  idea  as  that  of  a 
guardian  angel.  The  dragon  of  evil  is  not  actually  repre¬ 
sented  tut  only  suggested  by  the  dark  cloud.  And  the 
absorption  of  the  youths  in  the  beautiful  lash  of  planting 
.low ore  x  i  of  the  religions  abfcure  of  man. 

While  the  figure  locks  down  with  a  beneficient  smile,  he 
rears  salvation  or  deliverance  from  unseen  dangers.  As  far 
as  the  artist  can  do  so,  he  has  kept  away  from  the  objective 
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world  of  reality.  The  long  robe  with  its  long  graceful  line© 
gi  ves  c. ‘‘  i*  ea,  cf  cal-  one  inward  power.  These  line©  are  in 
contrast  with  the  shorter  curves  of  the  rolling  water  and  the 
cloud  for  ©  a  ad  the  broken  linos  of  the  youths. 

what  is  the  outstanding  di  :"fe-rence  in  rhythm  in 
these  two  pictures?  That  of  the  first  is  in  the  mixture  of 

.  y  ©  item;  t  on*  t  ii  e  I  hi  ? 1  ii  t  m  i  i  -  e  shat 
Line  object#  should  look  natural,  ti.-ea  up,  in,  he  reverts  to 
the  conventional  and  uymbolic  tradition.  There  in  a  struggle 
in  his  nature.  Me  hag  endeavored  to  wake  the  iCs  ■  s-is  somewhat 
natural  but  he  lengthens  the  nose  wad  points  the  chin  which 
tends  t©  give  an  ascetic  appearance.  fir#  child  rcfiseit&lea  a 
small  nan;  evidently  diotto  had-  not  mastered  the  method  of 
representing  the  child.  In  the  picture  there  is  life  and 
there  is  t  messa-g#;  the  intellect  %m  vnKcmec!  and  finds 
pro  cl cas  tc  solve.  In  that  conflict  of  irrmolsec  we  c  at  ch 
the  spirit  of  the  artist.  a  syi  athize  with  hi r.  He  ha# 
not  attained,  but  we  feel  the  significance  of  the  struggle.. 

In  the  other  picture  there  is  a  haTroony  and  a 
purpose  throughout.  The  artist  1ms-  a  concept  ion  and  he 
presents  it  in . a  poetical  way.  There  is  a  rhythm  of  feeling 
in  the  sinuous  lines  and  in  Lie  ton*/#.  The  centre  of  interest 
has  form  but  not-  that  of  an  actual  ,  era on  *  it  is  rather  the 
idea  of  form,  the  inner  reality  rather  than  the  objective 
reality.  The  precede  of  abstraction  is  carried  farther  than 
the  pwencvoa&i  world,  to  that  of  the  poetic  fancy.  There  is 
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little  concern  for  actual  reality  and  the  artist  is  not 
between  two  impulses,  Manliest ly  there  is  a  harmony  of 
purposy,  that  of  a  spiritual  expression  of  the  Kw-annon  of 
providence,  The  artist  handles  the  brush  as  one  composing 
a  ay  phcny.  Each  stroke  has  a  meaning.  Mow  a  long 
deeorati/e  line  is  made,  now  a  darkened  area,  or  again 
one  sinuousness  of  the  flowing  water.  It  is  a  lyric  poem, 
unique  in  its  conception  and  playful  in  its  imagination., 

W!1  VI 

WkSTlbik  JdlB  BASTkSi  MirDbCAPl  AM* 

Mrge  Karri  son,  an  acie  writer  on  landscape 
painting,  introduces  a  to  luma  to  the  reader  as  follows: 

♦rPor  some  occult  reason  in  which  the  two  factors  of  race 
and  psychology  are  intimately  oi.  ended,  landscape  art  in 
its  best  expression  is,  and  ever  ha©  been,  confines  within 
the  narrow  geographical  limit ©  of  northern  and  western 
Europe,  Oriental  art  -  the  r  i  of  Persia,  Japan  and  India  - 
has  always  been  ;mor#  abstract  and  symbolical;  mid,  as  the 
art  of  a  people  reflects  the  character  of  the  race  which 
«©ve  it  birth,  we  may  deduce  with  certainty  the  character 
of  the  Oriental  from  the  character  of  his  art.  by  reversing 
the  sa  e  reasoning  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
existence  of  our  Aryan  ancestors  (who  lived  close  , to  nature 
in  the  constant  companionship  of  elemental  things)  has  found 
expression  in  landscape  art,  of  their  remote  descendants. 

The  artistic  tempers.-/.. exit  is  no  growth  of  a  day.  It  has  its 


if  Landscape  Painting  by  birge  Harrison:  Pg.  1. 


; 
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roots  in  the  far  away  beginnings  of  a  people,  and  we  make  no 
unwarranted  presumption  in  a  sorting  that  the  landscape  or 
marine  painting  of  today  is  at  least  giving,  expression  to 


Eastern  # 
conception 
of  land¬ 
scape  art 


the  rc pin,  .  in  si i net s  and  ideal s  of  his  ca  v e-dwel 1 ing  for  bear  s . " 

"Why  do  men  love  landscapes?  Because  it  is  the 
place  where  ’life !  is  perpetually  springing*., writes  Kakei  or 
Hsia  kuei,  a  Chinese  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  who  pain tea  lands* 
scapes.  Another  author,  Fenollosa,  writes  w’fhe  Sung  and 
fang  (Chinese  epochs )  are,  par  excellence,  the  epochs  of 
landscape  art.  Ho  such  apotheosis  at  landscape  has  ever 


been  vouchsafed  in  the  West.  Mven  in  landscape  poetry  we 
ought  to  note  the  lateness  a b  well  as  the  thinness  of  the 
stream  that  began  to  flow  with  hordsworth.  the  f orasworchs 
of  China  lived  move  than  a  thousand  years  ago  and  the  ideal¬ 
istic  ’  intimations  *  to  which  the  English  hard  somewhat 
tin idly  gave  a  platonic  term  only  hinted  at,  instead  of 
unfolding  a  system,  fix©  sounding  cataract  1  aunted  hi  a  like 
a  passion*  but  what  aid  it  say  to  him?  In  our  landscape  art 
we  were  long  satisfied  with  pretty  backgrounds  for  saints; 
and,  even  in  Butch  landscape  it  was  rather  the  peaceful 
suburbs  of  cities,  or  the  rustic  life  of  far* s,  that  greets 
us,  not  the  free  forms  of  nature  in  it b  violence  and  creative 
motion,  the  truth  is  that  all  through  the  Me  die  Ages  the 

! 

dual! stic  view  of  nature  -  wild  nature  -  was  essentially  evil; 

the  horror  of  grand  rocks  and  lonely  valleys,  the  hostility 

of  matter  to  the  heaven-directed  human  spirit,  delayed 

huvopean  perception  of  beauty  in  mountains  and  storms  until 

3  hctio  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Art  ay  pcnoileaa,  v&f.  i\  Bg.  5. 
if  Bpccas  of  Cuineae  and  Japanese  Art  by  enollcsa,  Ydl.  XI  Fg.  6. 
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the  nineteenth  century.  This,  too,  the  desire  of  roan  to 
surround  himself  with  formal  gardens  as  far  removed  as 
possible  fro;  nature’s  compositions;  rather  than  any  Zen- 
like  recognition  that  something  characteristic  and  structural 
in  every  organic  and  inorganic  form  is  friendly  to  an  and 
responds  gladly  to  the  changing  too ds  and  , ewers  of  his 
spirit . ” 

Tuese  two  quotations  give  the  essential  difference 
in  the  conception  of  landscape  art  of  the  western  and  Bast ern 
nations.  The  modern  'Western  nations  live  "close  to  nature  in 
the  constant  cempanioushi ..  of  elemental  things*.  This 
'  r gee  their  view  point .  i-aiwe  tti  inti  U  imm* 

They  loved  the  trees,  the  rocks,  the  water  with  its  reflec¬ 
tion  and  desired  to  point  the®  as  they  were,  They  desired 
to  he  truthful,  and  truth  to  them  was  exactness  of  for®. 

After  l  electing  and  arrengin?  the  elements  of  u  landscape, 
they  in  ted  the  picture  as-  they  believed  it  appeared  at 
U.at  time.  The  productions  of  certain  landscape  artists 
are  spoken  of  as  * lyric n  or  as  "epic  *,  hut  it  is  lyric 
pro  e  and  epic  -rose  that  is  painted,  lot  so  with  the 
Japanese  or  Chinese  landscape  painting  of  the  It  mg  dynasty, 
about  1000  A.  B.  The  various  carts  of  a  landscape  are  thought 
if  of  as  >art  of  living  nature;  as  K&kki  writes:  ’’Landscape  is 
the  piece  where  vegetation  is  nourished  in  high  add  low 
ground,  where  springs-  and  rocks  play  about  like  children,  & 
f  Landscape  Fainting  by  Harrison :  Pg.  1 . 

y  Epochs  of  Chinese  .;;d  Japanese  Art  by  Fenollosa,  Vol.  2,  Fg.  14 
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place  where  woodsmen  and  retiring  scholars  frequent,  where 
monkeys  have  their  triue  and  storks  fly  crying  aloud  their 
joy  in  the  scene.  u  nature  is  not  personified,  as  with  the 
Greeks,  who  embody  their  nymphs  and  satyrs  ,bui  rather  is  a 
part  of  the  great  universe  of  life  and  the  aii-:  of  the  artist 
is  to  paint  the  inner  spirit  of  nature,  the  wE.ok© ro * .  He 
does  act  attempt  to  render  a  certain  definite  tree  hut  rather 
generalises  and  oy  the  skilful  use  of  the  brush  represent s 
the  universal  icea  of  such  a  tree.  ..For  example,  the  pin© 
tree  it  often  ainted  lv  the  j nose.  Its  strong  trunk 
and  gnarled  branch©;  have  withstood  the  wintry  blasts  for 

1 1  :  .  '  t  e .  t  <  ir  3  c  m  of  siren*  .  city  . 

be  in  redder lug  it  tbeoe  qualities  are  manifest,  and  a 
peculiar  type  of  bruhn  strode  is  u-sed  to  bring  out  these 
entrust  eric-  tics.  foot  is  said  of  the  pin©  ire©  might  he 

f  i  pj  r i  .  i  .  ...  .a re  Is  a  I  rmiby 

of  style  in  render ...  mman*^  face;  the  ©yet  for  example., 
is  rut  a  conventic r.  to  then, us  our  attempt  to  render  1  eaves 
c  n  to  a/.  j;:  it.l^  there  is  no  attempt 

to  make-  c  fori;  ml  coupon  it  ion  •  n&  in  western  art.  f  rue,  the 
element  a  in  *>.  picture  are  generally  moll  arranged  out  the 
lacA.mciea  happens  -  a  branch  el  ,.  .  fit  m 

picture,  while  the  trunk  will  lot  oe  seen  -  to  remind  us 
that  trier©  are  ether  things  in  nature  beyond  this  view, 
ieh  i  LI  rt  of  the  great  univwse  of  ■  re. 

Let  us  compare  the  two  landscape  pictures, 

"Evening  o  the  Edge  of  the  Forest  of  Fontalnbleau*.,  by 


Landscape  by  Kakei  (Hsia  Ivuei). 
Ch- 1  n  eS  e  -  1 centar^,- 


iiou-iseau,  lbth  century,  ana  wLandscppew  by  Kakei  (Hsia 
Anei ) ,  -  Chinese  artist  of  the  12th  century.  The  one  is 
an  evening  scene  (though  not  in&nif  est  in  the  print).  The 
sun  is  just  setting;  the  cattle  are  coring  home;  there  is 
a  lull  in  nature.  The  trues  on  either  hand,  of  stout 
vigorous  growth,  arc  y  aimed  natural  and  life-like;  the 
;_  r  and  c  ur  of  the  evening  sky,  againut  which  a  bent  tree  is 
silhouetted,  is  well  rendered.  How  inti mat e  ell  these 
things  appear  to  us  -  the  evening  sky.,  the  cattle,  the 
drowsiness  of  nature.  The  picture  is  an  objective  study 
by  one  *  ho  admires  natur  e* 

The  landscape  by  Kakei,  where ,  evidently,  he 
is  watching  the  tide  flow  up  over  the  valley  and  the 
rising  mist  in  uhe  distance,  is  an  altogether  different 
hype  of  picture,  it  is  a  philosophical  go em  on  life. 

The  following  lines  of  a  Japanese  poem  are  particularly 
applicable  though  net  directly  intended  by  the  artist. 

*W.ien  iuj  pathway;  ca-  e  to  an  end,  by  the  rising 
waters  covered,!  sat  we  down  .and  watched  the 
shapes  in  the  mists  that  ©  *er  it  hovered,  m 
The  .more  you  look  at  the  picture,  the  .more  it  seems  a 
philosophy  of  life.  The  old  sage  sits  on  the  cliff 
while  below,  like  a  greet  monster,  the  waters  of  the 
river  rush  along,  foaming  and  turbulent.  The  gnarled 
tree,  like  an  old  weatherbeaten  sailor,  has  withstood 
the  storms  and  torrents  and  grips  the  rocky  cliff  with 
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the  tenacity  of  vigorous  manhood.  The  mists  conceal  the 
distance  but  the  sage,  peering  through,  sees  indications 
of  forms  beyond.  These  forms  surest  to  hi  is  life’s 
difficulties  that  block  the  way  of  progress,  out  these 
forces  are  temporary;  the  philosopher  has  but  to  wait  a 
while  until  these  will  be  dispelled  and  his  course  in 
life  .•.ill  be  resumed.  Thus  the  Chinese  philosopher- 
painter  created  his  work* 

tfh&t  a  difference  the  two  pictures  present* 

The  one  portrays  the  intimate  beauty  of  the  sunset,  the 
trees,  the  water  and  the  cattle,  in  a  manner  direct  and 
true.  The  other  expresses  forms  which  are  the  creation 
of  his  imagination.  Hi®  brush  responds-  in  a  manner  that 
best  expresses  his  speeds*  Every  stroke  has  a  direct 
purpose  to  reveal  the  emotions  and  feelings  he  has  in 
regard  bo  that  part  of  nature  he  attempts  to  reader. 

hath  are  epics  which  picture  nature  from 
different  points  of  view.  The  o neA/an  epic  of  the  end  of 
the  day  -  the  hush  of  nature  as  the  day  passes  out,  but 
the  strong  trees  will  be  there  in  the  morning;  the  cattle 
•-ill  ha  w  e  distp-p  eared ;  nature  will  awake  to  another  may. 

It  is  a  poem  in  prose  Tor  reflection.  The  second  picture 
is  full  of  w inner  meaning *;  the  work  is  condensed  and 

generalized;  it  seers  to  rise  above  the  particular,  the 

intimate,  end  catch  something  of  the  universal,  k&ny 

fancies  crowd  into  one’s  imagination  as  we.  see  the  old 

cage,  seated  and  watching  patiently  the  outcome.  One 
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may  see  an  illusion  to  life,  another,  the  comparison  of  the 
old  sage  and  the  tree,  while  another  may  see  the  grandeur 
of  the  forces  of  nature,  and  so  c n  indefinitely.  But  like 
a  fine  poem  it  is  to  te  felt,  not  interpreted  scientifically. 

The  Rhythm  what  is  the  nature  of  the  rhythm  in  each?  In 

in  each 

what  way  does  each  express  life?  In  the  first  picture  it 
is  brought  about  by  the  atmosphere  which  envelopes  the 
ho  If  ..ictus  .  e  and  the  light;  t  .ere  are  varying  tones,  from 
the  light  of  the  setting  sun  gradually  lessening  to  the 
deep,  on- coring  shadows  that  luric  beneath  the  trees  on 
f-itner  side  amt  at  the  top  of  the  picture.  The  rhythm  is 
producer  by  .lanes  ot  light ,  in  an  atmosphere  that  tends 
to  dissolve  the  distant  foriw  ,  while  still  giving  life  to 
the  objects  in  the  foreground.  It  is  a  rhythm,  of  tone  and 
-..olor.  The  second  picture  is-  u.  rhythm  of  line  produced  by 
c  mender fvl  vitality  in  the  crush  stroke:  .  Lvery  one  is 
simplified  that  it  might  dispel  any  idea  ©f  r«;  1  nature 
and  tuns  allow  the  imsginat ion  full  sway*  These  brush 
strokes  are  the  strings  of  the  instrument  upon  which  the 
.?<  •  net e  painter  produce:  his  rhythm*  They  are  uade  in 
a  manner  that  best  conveys  the  feelings  of  the  artist. 

He  would  not  paint  unless  he  in  harmony  with  some  mood 

S.  B<  :P0S 

ny  desire  to  express  objective  reality  that  he  might  catch 
the  feelings  and  render  these  uith  p  few  living  strokes. 

.ie  freed  himself  fro-.,  objective  limitations  rmd  expressed 
the  rhythm,  of  his  being  in  forms  as  abstractions  taken  from 
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nature,  A  comparison  of  the  work  of  the  Japanese  artist 


with  that  of  a  fine  lyric  poem  is  manifest,  la  Shelly* s 
“Skylark**  we  do  not  understand  the  physical  qualities  of 
the  skylark  out  we  have  wonderful  ^o&tie  abstraction©  that 


The 

northeaster 
by  Winslow 
Hosier  and 
the  Wave  by 
Hokusai . 


carry  out  iiaaginutiou  beyond  time  and  space  to  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  tne  oeauty  oi  that  creature  of  his  imagination* 
oc  with  the  Japanese  l-.:,nhscape  artist. 

It  is  impossible  to  compare  all  the  various 
types  of  . ester n  and  kb- stern  art  hut  me  nsk  indulgence  to 
liiakc-;  one  v  ore  comparison,  between  the  bbrt heas t er n  by 
< ins low  Homer  5  an  American  , rtiet  of  the  19th  century,  and 
the  "Wave"  by  Hokusai,  a  Japanese  artist,  ..Iso  of  the  19th 
century.  It  is  manifest  at  a  glance  that  there  is  a  close 

two,  |.n  the  g  i t  %  %  {-  ** 

the  wave  is  breaking  on  the  rocky  coast,  while  another 
';avt:  following  i-os  broken  and  the  sf.r,  y  is  rolling;  ahead, 
hlso  in  toe  "Wave"  is  a  huge  wave  breaking  to  the  left 


f®ll<  1  at  %  the  right  whirls  has  began  to  break. 

But  how  different  are  the  two  pictures,  be 
readily  remark  scout  the  ifortheusier  "hew  natural,1  We  have 


seen  waves  like  that  roll  in  on  the  Atlantic  coast  on  just 
ouen  a  wle&k  rocky  shore,  What  a  ••ainter*  ’/he  eon  Id  render 
v-o  exactly  the  appearance  of  the  wave  and  the  majesty  of 
these  huge  billows.  We  almost  can  imagine  the  roar  and 


wue  s*is-h  of  the  salty  brine ,  The  dull  leaden  sky  seets 

€X8ct  Counter-  i  rt  t("  rol  in.  mes.  -  Few  artist, 

have  cau,.ht  the  majesty  f  the  ee«  as  Old  braer  and  t«r 
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could  reader  it  more  realistically. 

A  brief  comparison  of  the  two  pictures  will  reve&l 
the  great  difference  in  view  point  and  concept ion  of  the 
artists.  Kclusai  pictures  a  hugs  wave,  the  crest  of  which 
jy  br earing  and  falling  towards  the  right .  A  somewhat 
,  Her  wave  i\nu  already  broken  and  partially  subsided. 

But  why  is  this  peculiar  hollow  underneath  the  w  a  vo  so  dark:, 

•  id  de  with  bar 8  like  a  mighty  cage,  aboufc  which  the  spray 
•  near  a  like  some  monster  with  a  thousand  e  laws  ?  these 
features  would  be  sufficient  to  a reuse  different  emotions 
fro?  those  .iroduc ed  by  the  first  picture  .  Moreover,  to  the 
right  are  two  long  .Japanese  "boats-;  the  one  in  the  forepart 
of  fur-,  picture  is  almost  engulfed  by  the  -smaller  wave;  the 
ether  is  just  descending  a  wave  to  the  right  and  seems  to 
•-v  sweeping  directly  into  the  dark  prison  house,  drawn  in 
o,  the  ter  ride  claws  of  this  giaat  wave.  Could  any  poetic 
concept  ion  be  '-ore  masterfully  conceived?  the  terrors  of 
those  mighty  waves,  which  are  probably  due  to  earthquakes, 
could  not  be  better  told  in  poetry  than  it  is  in  this  piettise. 
The  movement  in  the  light  mid  dark  tones,  in  harmony  with 
the  long  sweeping,  lines  culminating  in  the  sharp  curves  of 
the  claw  like  forma  is  in  harmony  with  the  thought.  The 
circular  drops  of  water  bur own  off  from  the  shaggy  mane  of 
the  monster  complete  the  impressiveness  of  the  picture. 

The  contract  The  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  rhythm  is 

in  rhyth  . 

that  one  is  a  rhythm  of  reality,  the  other  of  the  imagin- 
t ion,  the  one  of  elegant  pros#,  the  other  of  epic  poetry. 


both  have  life  and  jsovexaent  beautifully  expressed  in  the 
lines  ana  tones.  ihe  first  is  a  realistic  description, 
analogous  to  a  fine  selection  of  prose  describing  &a 
Atlantic  storrn.  The  second  with  rhythmic  lines  and  move- 
irent  is  a  poetic  conception,  of  a  struggle  between  man  and 
the  elements.  T&tso  in  his  Treatise  on  the  structure  of 
huie  poetry  explains  the  nature  of  the  poet 1 s  task.  The 
g  »Bpic  poet  *».  he  ©ays ,  *has  to  take  info  account  two 

contrary  conditions  -  first ,  that  the  reason  of  the  reader 
■  ost  mates  in  the  poetical  narrative  the  appearance  of 
proba.  le  truth;  second,  the  imagination  requires  the 
re mce  of  the  marvellous,  tit#  supernatural,  and  all  the 
embellish".' rate  and  fictions  with  which  this  f orr  of  poetry 
is  associated. H  Compare  this  statement  with  the  picture 
of  the  ”  av#*;  the  analogy  if  gremnt  in  every  t  en  ure. 

In  comparing;  these  pictures  with,  the  art  of 
pre-modern  times,  where  the  source  of  the  emotion  is 
purely  an  objective  one  ( p.  <2}  and.  where  the  imagination 
is  concrete,  there  is  manifest  a  great  difference.  Our 
intellects  can  grasp  the  truths  which  the  artist  wished 
to  convey  in  creating  the  hu, $  statues  and  anyone  can 
understand  the  situation  in.  the  light  of  the  development 
of  that  time.  In  these  modern  pictures  we  not  only  see 
but  reflect ,  m  we  look  at  the  wave  sueiur  showing  one 
of  the  ,;igantio  forces  of  la The  waves  in  each  are 
not  photographically  true,  but  have  been  generalised,  and 
#  Life  in  Poetry,  haw  in  fmto  -  uourthep*;  b47. 
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oouclusio  > 


one  has  been  carried  farther  than  the  other*  Both  have 

cue  aoBiewh at  natur-l ,  the  other  conventionally#*!* 
iiut  fc  m  -  the  outer  visible  form  -  is  here  only  a  vehicle 
for  the  indwelling  life*  There  is  an  inner  reality,  a  life, 
and  unless  an  artist  has  this  inner  conception,  this  inner 
eye,  to  catch  the  rhythmic  life  of  the  subject,  he  xsisses 
the  mark .  The  primitive  artist  could  not  catch  the  inner 
vision.  Hence  there  vws  no  subjective  rhy thr ,  the  essential 
vehicle  of  life  in  r.io dern  art. 

What  then  is  the  object  of  the  artist?  That  he 
uiy  ake  rhythm  p-.-rcepti ole  to  the  individual,  for  only  by 
thi  .  uvviS  cvi  he  give  life  to  his  creation.  This  plot oral 
rpp  thr  .  p  ac-  of  hi  rfem-nt  kinds  accord  in-  to  the  u.oed  of 
the  artist  and  his  conception  of  the  subject  *  If  he  can 
orlop,  cur  n>r  i:\TM,  into  right  relation  a it  a  hie  rlv  Uif  there 
is  P&rmony ,  if  iot ,  discord  ana  oissat isfaetion,  naturally 
feel  und  ®  t  i  i  isak  ee 

it,  1 .1 1 1 1 e  d  1  ft i •:  o  It  .0  >  -  p r ec  i  w  t e  J a .  a n  e a  e  or t .  There  i s 
no  difficulty  on  o n.r  port  in  s.,  nchroni -ain..  with  . .  ysica.l 

but 

,A  -  i  i  ,  natur  s,  our  oc  ,  all 

•  ?  t ,  the  ta®  .....  1  ficult.  !M$  it  iM 

tank  for  an  artist;  to  express  it  is  the  criterion  of  an 

rt  1st , 

Digressing  for  a  aio3?ent ,  nay  we  point  out  that 
the  ability  to  interpret  tie  subjective  rhytuv  in  a  -.aster- 
Piece  is  the  goal  of  the  te-eher  of  art  appreciation.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  necessary  that  the  subjective  nature 
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of  the  pupil  shall  be  awake  -  which  occurs  generally  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age  -  and  that  the  picture  shall 
not  be  beyond  is  general  interests. 

As  the  life  in  the  masterpiece  depends  on  the 
ere  t ion  of  the  artist  and  his  reflection,  and  his  ability 
to  make  this  live  on  canvas,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
pupils  should  understand  something  of  the  personality  of 
the  artist,  this  may  be  determined  previously  from  many 
angles  -  his  nationality,  the  time  he  lived,  the  trend,  of 
thought  of  his  time,  nis  environment,  his  general  attitude 
toward  life,  etc*  -  and  his  temperament,  etc.,  should  be 
2c  related  that  the  class  may  be  wholly  ‘in  sympathy  with 
him.  The  teacher  will  endeavor  to  describe  the  artist fs 
viewpoint  and  hi a  appreciation  of  the  subject  -  why  he 
desired  to  paint  it  and  why  he  liked  it  in  the  manner 
painted.  Then  will  follow  the  method  by  which  he  thought 
out  the  arrangement  of  the  various  parts  and  his  mood  as 
reflected  in  the  colors  and  the  brush  strokes,  and  tech¬ 
nique  generally,  am  he  struggled,  to  at  tain.  Combining 
all  these  elements,  the  teacher  will  endeavor  to  interpret 
the  creation  of  the  artist  -  the  conception,  the  struggle, 
the  success,  the  reflection  on  the  result  brought  out  as 
a  living  theme.  Then  will'  the  picture  appear  to  live. 

This  is  the  goal  in  tecn&igg  art  appreciation. 

decorative  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  space  arts,  that 

rhythm* 

of  decorative  art  or  design  is  worthy  of  attention*  This 
is  a  form  cf  art  expression  that  first  developed  because 
its  rhythm  was  simple.  While  the  early  Egyptians  were 


struggling  with  their  pyramids  and  huge  sculpture,  their 
decorative  art  reached  a  high  standard.  This  is  true  of  the 
early  decorative  art  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  reason  is  readily 
manifest.  Decorative  design  has  had  its  source  chiefly  in 
the  smaller  things  in  nature,  as  flowers,  birds,  insect s, 
and  occasionally  small  animals  and  is  an.  The  morning  flower, 
unfolding,  shows  life  and  movement,  rhythmic  and  graceful. 
This  has  been  the  inspiration  of  the  decorator.  Compare  the 
lotus  borders  of  the  Egyptian©  and  the  so-called  honeysuckle 
border  of  the  Greeks  -  both  like  an  unfolding  flower.  Their 
lines  are  graceful  by  what  is  called  measure  rhythm,  a 
feature  on  which  Hogarth  laid  much  emphasis.  It  may  be 
illustrated  as  follows:-  A  tangent  drawn  at  a  point,  i,  and 

a  slight  deviation  is  noticed 
on  reaching  2.  At  2  another 
tangent  is  drawn  which  by  3 
makes  the  same  deviation  as 
as  2.  Other  tangents  are 
drawn  at  3,  4,  and  5.  On 
careful  observation  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  distance 
between  the  sections  varies 
gradually.  It  is-  not  sudden 


and  abrupt  or  uncertain.  A  reverse  curve  such  as  that  which 
marks  the  outline  of  a  Greek  vase  may  oe  analysed  in  like 
manner  and  the  rhythmic  nature  of  the  line  will  be  apparent. 


Dynam  to  Symrv leirv  . 
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The  rhythmic  line  appears  in  all  the  decorative  art  oi  the 

Greeks ,  that  is  abstract  in  type.  In  design,  while  there  is 

rhythm  of  line  there  is  al so  a  rhythm  of  shapes  or  areas. 

A  rhythmic  unit  is  one  that  possesses  life  and  motion  without 

the  actual  necessity  of  repetition.  Decorative  units  have 

been  classed  as  static  and  dynamic;  the  one  is  heavy,  the 

other  suggests  movement.  An  Egyptian  Pylon  and  a  Greek  Temple 

front  are  good  example*  of  each  from  an  architectural  stand- 
£  .  • 

-  \  ;  fc 

point.  Much  interest  has  been  aroused  recently  by  the  problem 
of  dynamic  symmetry  in  decorative  art.  fhe  aim  is  an  endeavor 
to  give  life  and  rhythm  through  movement  and  growth.  The 
Greek  design  was  based  on  harmony  of  proportions,  that  is, 
subtle  divisions  and  relations  between  the  parts  and  the 
whole.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Greeks  planned  emery  shape, 
whether  temple,  vase  or  design  with  great  care.  Attempts 
are  being  made  to  put  their  principles  into  practice  and 
carry  them  as  far  or  even  farther  than  they  did.  The  aim 
is  to  give  dynamic  rhythmic  life  to  decorative  art. 

In  the  examples  shown  there  is  some  indication  of 
the  basis  of  dynamic  rhythm  in  design.  In  the  one  will  be 
found  the  structural  lines  on  which  the  design  is  based.  The 
aim  is  to  so  divide  the  area  that  subtile  proportions  will  be 
attained.  A  feeling  of  rhythm  is  brought  about  by  the 
diagonal  lines,  while  rhythm  or  movement  is  brought  about  in 
this  manner,  it  is  perhaps  as  valuable  a  method  as  any  so 
far  proposed,  yet  there  is  something  mechanical  about  it. 

The  divisions  are  generally  attained  by  the  use  of  incommen¬ 
surate  numbers,  as  1  to  root  of  3  makes  a  subtile  division 
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Rhythm 

and 

poetry. 


of  an  area.  by  breaking  up  the  spaces  in  this  manner  and. 
using  line  rhythm  in  the  outline  of  the  figures  an  excellent 
uorder  or  frie&e  may  be  secured  frost  suitable  motifs. 

Rhythm  is  obtained  by  unit  repetition  as  well  as 
by  shape  rhythms  in  the  units.  This  is  mechanical  and 
objective  and  seldom  has  the  life  that  is  attained  in  fine 
art.  For  pupils  in  the  schools  it  is  interesting  and  of 
such  a  nature  that  by  using  a  graded  series  of  exercises, 
fairly  successful  work  may  be  attained  by  almost  the  whole 
class* 

CHAPTER  VII 

20 mm  Am  mtmi 

Language  as  a  means  of  expression  differs  from 
either  art  or  music,  though  perhaps  literature  is  more 
closely  allied  with  music  than  with  art,  for  the  reason  that 
art  deals  largely  with  one  moment  of  time.  Literature  is 
more  exact  than  music  since  it  conveys  distinct  situations 
and  reflections,  hong,  music  and  the  dance  were  closely 
related  in  primitive  times.  The  first  two  assisted  in 
giving  a  definite  time  interval  to  the  dance,  thus  increasing 
the  emotional  effect;  the  words  used  did  not  express  ideas 
but  simply  signified  objects  or  actions. 

As  ages  passed  and  the  intellect  slowly  developed, 
language  was  used  sore  and  more  as  a  medium  for  satisfying 
mast's  desire  to  create.  The  more  primitive  folic  songs 
developed  into  lyrics,  and  the  tales  of  the  marehen-hero 
became  the  epics  of  the  heroic  age.  All  these  forms  were 
well  e,  bellished  by  ml  the logical  fancies  -  the  creations  of 
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the  previous  age  -  which  gave  to  poetry  life  and  vigor.  The 
heroic  age  might  properly  he  termed  the  poetic  age,  because 
of  the  life  and  sponteneity  that  was  manifest  in  the  creations 
of  the  imagination.  The  poet  not  only  imaged  natural  forms, 
but  ascribed  life  to  almost  all  of  nature,  which  assisted  in 
giving  the  rhythm  a  mar  Iced  emphasis. 

As  reason  became  paramount  the  philosophic  and 
scientific  age  of  the  world  developed.  Season  became  a  check 
to  the  imagination.  The  modern  poet  is  limited  largely  to 
images  of  cut ward  forms  that  actually  have  existence.  True, 
a  slight  latitude  is  possible  through  certain  figures  of 
speech  which  are  a  legacy  fro®  the  previous  age  when  they 
were  the  natural  expressions.  Such  figures  as  the  similie, 
the  met  a /Bsc r ,  and  personification  of  nature  are  often  used  in 
a  manner  similar  to  their  use  in  the  heroic  age,  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  use  the  b tollies  and  metaphors  correctly. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  modern  poet  has  a  wider 
range  of  subjects,  which  may  be  treated  in  so  many  ways  as 
co  readily  satisfy  the  moods  and  feelings  of  the  people. 

If  the  illusion  is  perfect  and  unity  ia  maintained  through- 
cut,  the  creation  (like  an  organism)  has  life,  Bhytta  is 
attained  by  this  unity  and  life,  aided  by  a  metric  form 
that  is  best  adapted  to  attain  this  end. 


baiure 

personified. 


There  are  many  ways  in  which  life  or  rhythm  may 


sUne  •rc-ok"  e  expressed  in  poetry.  One  method  is  by  a  series  of  pictures 
in  nature,  as  in  Tennyson’s  •Brook*.  This  is  very  similar  to 
Bousseau  *  s  *Ga  the  Bdge  of  the  .Forest  at  Fo nt ai rib  1  earn * .  Both 


are  natural  and  somewhat  objective  and  express  in  a  fine  way 
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the  beauty  of  the  landscape  or  brook. 

Broo&‘* 

X  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 

I  make  a  suudcri  sally 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 

To  bicker  down  a  Talley. 

■  By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 

Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 

By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 

And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

Till  last  by  Philip’s  far®  X  flow 

To  join  the  brismtin^  ri Ter, 

For  n.en  may  c#m€  and  men  may  go 
But  I  go  on  for  eyer. 

Life  is  added  to  the  poem  by  personifying  the  “brook1*  f  by 
which  a  personal  feeling  is  created.  Then  too  the  poet  has 
expressed  what  others  are  familiar  with  in  nature  and  has 
reflected  on  the  continuance  of  nature- forms  ms  compared  with 
the  life  of  .:.an*  By  personifying  the  brook  this  comparison 
is  the  more  easily  understood.  The  rhythm  is  also  brought 
out  in  the  music  of  the  poem.;  the  music  of  the  words  corres¬ 
pond  closely  with  the  bicker,  the  babbling,  the  chattering  of 
the  water.  The  poem  is  appreciated  by  all  who  are  familiar 
with  a  crook,  for  the  beautiful  pictures  eo  well  described 
in  language  and  the  feelings  of  familiarity  with  this  manifes¬ 
tation  of  nature,  f  hi s  is  one  of  the  simplest  kinds  of 
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poetical  rhythms  and  is  a  natural  evolution  from  personified 
nature  of  primitive  times  to  an  affection  for  nature,  the 
product  of  modern  life. 

Shelly 1 s  compare  "The  Brook*  with  "Vo  a  Skylark”  by  Shelley. 

"Sky lark  H 

"Hail  to  thee,  blithe  Spirit, 

Bird  thou  never  wert , 

i hat  f ro:<-  heaven,  or  near  it 
Pc u rest  thy  full  heart 

in  pro i use  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

higher  still  and  higher 

Bros?  tiie  earth  thou  ©pr ingest. 

Like  a  cloud  of  lire, 

The  Blue  deep  thou  vingesi, 

And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and.  soaring  ever  -ingest. 

In  the  Jolden  lightning 
Of  the  sunken  son 

O’er  which  cl o ,u ci s  ar e  hr i ght e n i ng , 
fhou  oat  float  and  run, 

Lite  an  unbounded  joy  who « &  race  has  just  uegun. 

the  pale  purple  oven 

Belts  around  thy  flight; 

Like  a  star  of  heaven 
In  the  oroad  daylight 

Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight. 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shill  delight. 

1 he  poet  immediately  translates  us  from  the  real  skylark  to 
that  which  is  crane endental,  a  creature  of  his  imagination. 

The  bird  we  hear  is  not  the  skylark  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  but  a  delightful  creature  of  fancy  that  requires 
all  the  wonderful  imagery  of  Shelley  to  conceive  and  a 
clarity  of  language  to  -express.  The  bird  live#  in  the  world 
of  our  imagination.  While  it  is  unwise  t©  press  analogies 
too  far  there  is  at  least  some  similarity  with  the  landscape 
by  Kakei,-  "When  my  pathway  came  to  an  end  by  the  rising 
waters  covered.,  1  sat  me  down  to  watch  the  shapes  in  the 
mists  that  over  it  hovered. *  The  natural  landscape  is 
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lost  in  the  landscape  of  his  reflection,  the  creation  of  the 
artist  k  imagination*  So  it  is  with  the  poem.  It  is  an 
abstraction,  a  thing  apart,  a  synthesis  of  hie  feelings  as  he 
listens  to  the  song  of  this  bird.  The  rhythm  here  is  not  a 
natural  rhythm,  something  seen  in  every  d#y  lif^  but  the 
poet  immediately  frees  himself  from  objective  limitations  and 
uses  poetic  abstractions,  away  from  any  limits  of  time  and 
space,  zb  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  As  we  realize  the 
beauty  of  this  creature  of  his  imagination,  we  catch  in  his 
rhythm  something  of  the  universal  spirit  rather  than  the  life 
of  some  objective  form.  Thus  in  these  two  poems  there  is  an 
entirely  different  rhythm.  The  mechanical  rhythm  of  language 
is  smooth  and  graceful  in  each  but  in  the  first  we  remain  in 
harmony  with  one  of  nature's  beautiful  forms;  in  the  other, 
the  spirit  is  carried  away  to  catch  the  melody  of  universal 
spirit,  as  portrayed  by  Ms  imagination. 

Gray  *  s  **Biegy w  is  an  example  of  a  different  kind 

of  rhythm  from  either  of  the  foregoing.  We  quote  the  1st, 

4th,  1 2th. ,  and  14th  stanza  si 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 

The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o 1 er  the  lea, 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way , 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me, 

.r.eneath  those  rugged  elms ,  that  yew-tree*©  shade 
where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 

Bach  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

bo me  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire; 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd, 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre: 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathom'd  eaves  of  ocean  bear: 
lull  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  in  the  desert  air. 


The  selection  of  words  in  the  first  stanza  is 

unique,  "tolls**,  "knell",  “parting",  "slowly",  "plods'.  The 

spirit  oi  the  reader  is  soon  slowed  down  that  he  may  reflect^, 

as  the  poet  aoes,  in  the  three  stanzas  quoted.  We  are  not 

in  a  world  of  nature  nor  in  a  world  of  the  imagination  tout 

in  one  of  reflection.  We  follow  the  poet  readily  as  he 

ssociai.es  something  he  sees  before  hi:*  ,  with  the  source  of 

his  meditation,  which  is  turn  leads  to  an  association  of 

kindred  reflections,  coming  back  now  and  then  to  the  natural 

situation.  These  reflections  are  simple  and  obvious  and  he 

condenses  much  thought  in  each  observation.  The  truth,  he 

presents,  is  acknowledged  toy  every  one,  and  he  has  expressed 

it  so  much  more  simply  and  directly  than  we  could  hope  to  do* 

As  stated  above  he  at  once  brings  the  reader  in 

harmony  with  the  rhythm  of  the  poem*  The  slow  stately  nature 

of  the  rhythm  is  manifest*  This  is  the  natural  movement  for 

reflection.  Imagination  or  visualizing  requires  a  rapid  rhythm, 

as  images  appear  quickly,  tout  reflection  is  a  slower  process 

and  this  the  poet  has  so  well  carried  out. 

A  selection  fro®  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  toy 

Shakespeare  illustrates  a  still  higher  form  of  rhythm. 

"The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained 
It  drop petto  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  earth  beneath,  it  is  twice  blest; 

It  blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 

*Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  Letter  than  his  crown; 

.  His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway. 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings; 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself." 
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The  setting  of  this  selection  is  so  well  known  that  no 
reference  will  be  made.  The  emotion  of  the  poet  is  aroused 
by  an  endeavor  on  his  part  to  adequately  express  in  the 
language  of  feeling  the  abstract  idea  of  mercy .  He  has  used 
terms  we  are  familiar  with,  but  he  has  organized  these  so 
that  we  realize  that  he  has  presented  some  absolutely  new 
conception.  As  in  Shelley  *s  Skylark,  the  poet  has  arisen 
above  the  confines  of  time  or  place  or  ire  urn  stances,  out 
here  ne  attempts  to  arouse  our  feelings  with  an  abstract 
concept  of  mercy.  He  has  caught  the  spirit  of  ?,mercyw 
and,  as  we  follow  his-  language  that  expresses  so  clearly 
its  transcendent  qualities,  we  too  catch  the  spirit.  The 
rhythm  is  of  a  different  nature  from  that  of  the  previous 
examples.  We-  are  face  to  face  with  sc? me  unseen  reality, 
some  tiling  we  cannot  readily  image,  the  universal  spirit  of 
the  race,  which  unfolds  to  the  sensitive  soul  of  the  poet  a 
.new  synthesis  on  the  qualify  of  mercy*  We  grasp  the  meaning, 
our  natures  awake  but  we  are  soon  conscious  that  this 
selection  is  something  out  of  the  ordinary ,  something  we 
never  thought  of  before;  we  never  experienced  anything  Just 
of  this  nature.  In  this  literary  expression  there  is  life, 
our  thoughts  and  visions  rise  higher  and  higher  until  it 

carries  us  to  the  climax  in  the  last  line  of  the  selection. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  poetry  but  the 
examples  that  have  been  quoted  are  four  outstanding  types. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  in  each  the  rhythm  is  the  life- 

giving  quality.  The  poets  have  stripped  their  thought  or 
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The 

rhythm 
of  Pope, 


imagination  of  all  superfluities.  They  see  essential 
verities  and  if  the  rhy  turns  of  their  poetry  catch  our 
natures  we  understand  so  .e  thing  of  the  feelings  that  were 
theirs  as  they  expressed  themselves  by  poetry.  Only  in 
this  way  do  we  enter  into  full  appreciation  of  a  work  of  art; 

Poetry  often  expresses  the  synthesis  of  the 
thought  of  the  age.  Much  of  the  poetry  of  Pope  may  be  so 
characterised.  Like  much  of  Brownings,  there  is,  in  this 
kind  of  poetx'y  a  strong  philosophic  cast.  This  is  obvious 
in  the  selection  here  quoted: 

"Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise 
Act  well  your  part ,  there  all  the  honor  lies 
Fortune  in  man ?  has  some  small  difference  made , 

One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade; 

The  cobbler  aproned,  and  the  parson  gowned, 

The  frier  hooded,  and  the  monarch  crowned. 

*  That  differ  more*,  you  say,  ’than  crown  and  cowl* 
1*11  tell  you  friend,  a.  wise  man  and  a  fool* 

You *11  find,  if  once  the  monarch  act©  the  monk. 

Or,  Cobbler  like,  the  person  will  be  drunk, 
forth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow; 

The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunella. * 

To  catch  the  rhythm  it  is  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  the  age  in  which  it  is  written;  other¬ 
wise  it  will  seem  Mechanical..  Pope  tries  to  combine  the 
spirit  of  the  middle  age©  with  the  philosophic  ideas 
peculiar  to  the  Henaissanee  and  like  other  poets  of  his 
time  attempts  to  give  his  poetry  a  classic  finish  in 
expression.  Like  the  spirit  of  the  Kenaiesanee  his  concept 
of  nature  was  animate  nature  received  little  or  no 

attention  unless,  as  occasionally  in  art,  as  a  background. 
The  study  of  the  classics  had  led  to  a  more  fully  developed 
English  language  as  a  mean©  of  expression,  and  Pope  uses 
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this  with  clear  logic  to  expose  the  indolence  and  follies 
of  his  day,  hence  it  is  evident  that  a  full  appreciation 
of  this  poetry  requires  a  different  attitude  than  that  of 
any  previous  quotation.  There  is  not  the  same  natural 
view  of  nature  as  in  the  Brook,  which  is  intimate,  or  of 
a  range  of  imagination  as  in  the  Skylark,  or  the  reflection 
that  characterises  the  hlegy.  The  poetry  is  a  kind  of 
exposition  in  poetic  ferny  and  for  that  reason  it  appeals 
mo re  to  the  intellect  than  to  the  imagination..  The  rhythm 
therefore  does  not  appear  so  prominently ,  no r  does  the 
reader  catch  the  spirit  of  lope  so  readily.  From  the 
standpoint  of  rhythm  it  is  not  as  high  a  type  as  any  of 
the  others.  There  is  meter  to  the  lines.,  hut  it  is  his 
clarity  of  thought  and.  expression  that  pleases  us  and  in 
this  respect  if  does  not  greatly  differ  from  classic  prose. 
The  flow  of  language,  the  smoothness  and  lucidity  of 
expression,  everything  of  an  intellectual  character  is  of 
the  best,  but  our  own  vitality  is  not  stimulated;  there 
is  no  glow  of  creative  energy  in  the  poet *  s  soul;  the 
rhythm  is  well  nigh  dead* 

It  would  oe  a  large  task  to  examine  all  the 
various  kinds  of  English  poetry  and  classify  these  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  rhythm.  For  purposes,  of 
appreciation  some  writers  have  classified  poetry  as 
Lyrical,  narrative  and  Dramatic. 

B&lgraye  in  his  introduction  to  his  Golden 
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Treasury  says  "Lyrical  has  been  held  essentially  to  imply 
that  each  poem  shall  turn  on  so me  thought,  feeling,  or 
situation,"  Success  depends  on  the  rhythmic  synthesis 
that  ,ul sates  in  the  being  of  the  ;:ri ter.  As  a  rule  the 
rhythm  will  be  of  a  light  type,  for  lyric  poetry  does  not 
generally  deal  with  the  deeper  qualities  of  our  natures, 
although  there  are  some  exceptions.  Lyric  poetry  is 
better  adapted  to  express  individual  ideas  o  f  the  poet. 

In  it  is  to  be  found  the  poet  *  s  emotions,  feeling©  and 
expert ■ nee s  in  regard  to  some  object  or  objects  in  nature, 
direct  or  indirect.  Byron  revolts  against  creeds,  customs 
and  institutions  of  society  and  I'ennyeon  gives  us  reflective 
analysis  of  the  feeling©  end  -passions  of  the  mind,  the 
appreciation  of  poetry  of  this  type  consists  in  entering 
into  the  feeling©  of  the  -writer,  catching  the  rhythm  of 
the  poem  and  harmonising  our  natures  thereto,  provided 
ear  intellectual  nature  is  satisfied  with  the  form  and 
the  thought  content  in  the  poem.  Another  division  of 
poetry  might  be  called  the  social  type  as  contrasted  with 
the  individual  type*  In  this  the  poet  sees  and  feel© 
certain  situations  in  society  which  arouses  his  emotions. 

Be  sees  some  struggle  in  the  race,  some  conflict  of  right 
against  wrong,  some  sacrifice  for  a  cause,  some  great 
adventure  'by  a  people  or  an  individual,  or  other  inward, 

#  Preface:  2nd  Paragraph. 
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spiritualization  of  social  life.  The  poem  may  centre  around 
an  individual  or  a  ^roup  but  there  is  always  the  reaction  of 
the  individual  or  the  group  to  society*  The  ?/riter  sees  and 
feels  the  struggle  that  is  taking  place,  by  sympathy  Vie  enters 
into  the  struggle  and  he  endeavors  to  express  his  feelings  in 
language.  If  he  can  give  tills  life,  spontaneity,  through 
rhythm,  so  much  does  he  contribute  towards  the  appreciation* 
The  name  "Bpie14  has  'been  given  'to  poetry  that 
ex  reuses  a  conflict  in  social  forces,  this  struggle  may  he 
keen  and  of  more  or  less  national  signi ficance,  as  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  society  to  advance  to  a  higher  civilization. 
Occasionally  the  struggle  is  between  individuals  in  society 
who  differ  in  ideals  and  such  poetry  is  sometimes  called 
pastoral  or  romance.  The  early  great  Boies  were  conflicts 
between  one  civilization  and  another;  at  later  times  the 
traditions  of  chivalry  ©r  the  development  of  Christian  ideals 
were  the  motives.  Houser  fs  'Epics  are  unequalled  in  the 

representation  of  human  action  and  character  of  the  Greeks  in 
their  struggle  lor  higher  ideals*  Virgil  expresses  the 
staflinese  and  essential  qualities  of  human  society  of  his 
tiBie.  Banted  livine  Comedy  gives  a  perfect  reflection  of 
the  deeper  thoughts  and  reflections  of  mediae vil  society 
peculiar  to  nis  age,  while  Hilton,  in  fee  glowing  spirit  of 
the  Renaissance,  gives  a  sublime  contemplation  of  the  moral 
history  of  the  race  between  the  fall  of  mmn  and  the  redemption 
by  tue  non  of  God.  He  reflects  the  conception  of  religion, 
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philosophy  and  learning  of.  his  generation, 

i'ne  life  of  such  poetry  depend©  not  so  much  on 
its  faithful  record  of  the  conflict,  its  climax,  or  various 
episodes,  but  rather  on  the  underlying  truth  -  the  great 
conflict  of  ideals  -  not  of  any  particular  life  but  rather 
in  the  social  spirit  of  m&nm  If  the  poet  caught  this  spirit 
and  interpreted  it  in  a  beautiful  language  so  did  he  give 
expression  to  a  more  powerful  Epic;  if  the  conflict  was  on  a 
lower  plane,  the  name  or  "narrative  poet ry*  would 

be  a  more  suit aula  designation* 

the  rhythm  of  Ipie  poetry  lies  in  the  ability  to 
give  life  to  the  struggle.  In  pre-sio dera  times  the  life  of 
such  hero  stories  centred  in  the  conflict  with  ooj  ective 
nature,  out,  in  modern,  the  conflict  lies  between  the  inner 
natures  of  the  social  groups*  Naturally  there  is  a  survival 
in  our  natures  of  this  pre-®odern  rhythm,  which  has  a  part 
in  our  appreciation,  but  if  we  catch  the  spirit  that  animates 
the  struggle,  that  rhythm  of  life,  then  do  we  enter  into  the 
appreciation  of  the  conflict. 

hs  stated  above  it  is  necessary,  in  advance,  to 
Enow  the  c ir cum stances,  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  form  and  general  expression  of  the 
language.  then  once  this  is  attained  we  may  then  be  in  a 
position  to  appreciate  the  conflict  in  the  life-giving 
principle  of.  rhythm*  If  the  epic ,  not  only  has  opposing 
forces  in  nature,  but  above  and  beyond  we  catch  something 
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of  the  universal  struggle  of  mankind  after  higher  ideals, 
if  we  lose  sight  of  the  individuals  in  the  struggle  and  see 
the  type,  the  essence  of  the  conflict  in  the  universal  spirit 
of  the  race,  theft  the  epic  arouses  a  deeper  rnyth®,  If  we 
harmonize  with  tne  spirit  of  the  writer  we  feel  so  met  ing  of 
the  throb  of  universal  emotion  through  the  pulsating  movements 
of  this  universal  rhy turn.  This  is  the  synchronizing  force  in 
a  great  work  of  art.  One  great  difficulty  in  poetry  of  this 
type,  peculiar  to  its  very  nature,  is  to  sustain  the  emotion 
of  the  reader.  As  a  rule  the  story  ebb©  and  flows,  as  the 
•wave©  of  the  sea,  fro®  climax  to  climax.  This-  at  first 
thought  -/right  be  defect  but  in  reality  it  proves  un  advantage 
in  appreciation..  Sustained  emotion  is  impossible . .  If  the 
poet  can  so  arrange  these  periods  from  climax  to  e Umax, 
culminating  in  the  last  and  greatest ,  the  work  will  have  a 
rhythmic  cadence  which  will  carry  the  reader  and  sustain  the 
interest  to  the  end. 

Dram .  Lie  The  drama  has  been  considered  the  highest  type  of 

poetry 

poetry,  The  difference  between  isple  and  Drama tic  poetry  i© 
that  the  former  presents  life  socially  while  the  latter  presents 
it  more  individually,  with  the  social  world  of  the  time  more 
or  less  iu  the  background,  The  source  ex  the  drama  is  generally 
some  story  fro®  the  accepted  legend  or  history  of  the  race,  or 
some  episode  where  something  happened  when  there  was  a  collision 
of  the  wills  of  two  or  more  persons.  It  represents  a  chain  of 
events,  leading  on  to  a  ol im&x,  fixes©  event s  are  so  clearly 
linked  together,  and  all  unrelated  natter  so  cast  aside  that 
the  reader  or  spectator  may  easily  follow  the  issue.  The  end 
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ie  such  that  it  seems  inevitable,  as  if  some  power,  as  fate, 
slowly  enmeshes  and  c  n  the  villain  or  leader. 

$  Aristotle  aptly  aefines  tragedy  as  "an  imitation  of  an  action 
that  is  serious,  complete  and  of  certain  magnitude,  in 
language  embellished  with  eabh  kind  of  artistic  ornament, 
tt.e  several  kinds  oeivi^  found  in  separate  parts  of  the  play; 
in  the  form  of  action,  m%  narrative;  through  pity  and  fear 
i  ,  feet  in...  the  ere  p#  v  oar...  lie?:  o  t  these  «  a&t  ic  ns  .  *  It  is 

interesting  to  note  the  effect  of  tragedy  as  indicated  by 
Aristotle*  l*he  primitive  emotions  of  fear  wad  pity  are  to 
be  purged  from  the  individual*  the  excitement  of  the  play 
is  such  that  all  these  fears  are  gradually  thrown  off;  the 
tumult  in  the  Kind  at  the  first  slowly  subsides*  the 
primitive  emotions  have  been  changed  into  higher  forms  a© 
they  harmonize  with  the  universal  spirit. 

the  interesting  part  of  this  definition  is  the 
clearness  with  which  Aristotle  caught  the  concept  of  the 
Greek  drama,  which  apparently  at  that  time  had  an  ethical 
purpose.  Pity  avid  fear  have  in  them  Much  that  la  coarse  and 
brutal.  Am  these  were  purged  away  the  hearer  caught  seme- 
thing  of  the  reverence  for  tne  great  less  in  humanity* 
Consequently  every  drama  was  of  the  nature  of  an  education 
in  that  it  purged  the  feelings  that  were  unethical. 

How  the  soil*  of  any  drama,  especially  of  the 
nature  of  tragedy,  lies  in  the  concept  of  the  poet.  If  he 
imagines  the  reality  of  the  dramatic  situation,  sees  clearly 
the  inevitable  collision  of  natures  and  breathes  life  into 
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the  objects  which  he  creates,  just  in  so  far  will  his 

ei  c  live,  Hhyihm  is  the  synchro at aitig  of  all  these 
living  torces.  Thought  is  very  necessary  here,  perhaps  more 
than  in  any  other  to rm  of  literary  art,  that  there  may  he 
clearness  in  relationship  of  the  chain  of  events  and  s  careful 
plan  leading  clearly  from  one  action  to  another,  t<  the  climax. 

©etry  in  this  regard  aporoachec  •.  kiloecpby .  However, 
on  examining,  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  wt  observe  that  he  finds 
the  likeness  he  desires  in  some  well  known  story  or  history  or 
legend  into  which  he  breathes  the  vitality  of  his  own  experience*. 
And  such  is  this  vitality  that  he  conceives  of  a.  great  number 
of  characters  and  infuses  into  then  dramatic  life  and  places 
them  in  hundreds  of  imaginary  sit nations  that  arouse  the 
emotions  in  the  complexity  of  opposing  impulses,  these 
conflicts  are  more  than  the  conflicts  of  life,  the  situations 
which  he  organised  were  not  only  natural,  in  the  sense  of  'being 
quite  ..rob able but  he  caught  the  universal  spirit  that  operates 
in  and  through  the  race,  fills  gives  life  to  his  art  and  makes 
his  characters  belong  to  every  age. 

flie  two  great  factors  in  poetry  arc  life  and  law. 
fo  the  latter  may  he  ascribed  those  matters  of  the  intellect 
that  guide  the  poet  in  correct  expression,  in  suitable  meter, 
that  harmonises  with  his  concepts,  fh©  poet  would  examine  and 
select  from  nature  that  which  harmonizes  with  his  ideal,  Uo 
that  the  readers’  judgment  is  satisfied  with  the  situation 
presented  to  the  mind.  True  these  situations  may  be  ideal, 
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or  allegorical,  or  philosophical,  but  they  must  be  understand* 
able.  There  must  oe  cleai’oess  of  thought  and  unity,  and 
general  excellence  throughout* 

On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  life  in  oetry. 
From  this  real  aesthetic  pleasure  is  derived*  If  the  poet 
has  seen  successful  in  matters  of  fora  and  also  has  made  his 
message  live,  then  we  can  to  that  extent  appreciate  a  work  of 
art.  Hhythm  is  this  synchronizing  factor  of  the  life  of  a 
poem  vith  that  within  us.  It  is  difficult  to  define  fully; 
it  must  be  felt  rather  than  observed;  it  is  spiritual,  ideal, 
incapable  of  analysis* 


of 
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Music,  of  all  the  arts,  has  the  largest  emotional 
content.  For  ages  music  was  the  secondary  factor  in  expressing 
the  feelings*  In  primitive  times  it  was  the  accompaniment  of 


the  dance,  and  of  Bpic  and  lyric  songs  of  the  Or eels.  From 


earliest  times  it  was  used  In  religious  ceremonies,  as  well 
o_s  in  all  dramatic  performances.  During  the  past  three  or 
four  centuries  a  great  advance  has  been  made  in  pure  music, 
so  that  today  there  is  as  wide  a  range  in  music  as  in  art  or 
literature.  From  the  lighter  types  as  in  dance  music,  to 
the  deeper  aesthetic  nature  of  the  symphony  there  is  a  wide 
range.  Perhaps  no  other  art  makes  such  a  wide  appeal,  and 
the  advance  in  methods  of  communicating  music  has  wonderfully 
assisted  in  appreciation.  If  the  printing  press  gave  an 
impetus  to  literature  and  gave  it  ascendency  over  art  or 
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music,  me  phonograph  and  trie  radio  and  other  modern  ways  of 
coaaaunicating  good  music  will  perhaps  place  music  in  the 
leading  position  in  satisfying  our  emotional  nature.  Until 
some  means  has  been  found  to  reproduce  paintings,  exactly, 
it  is  doubtful  if  this  art  will  play  the  part  it  did  four 
or  five  centuries  ago,  when,  especially  in  Italy,  it  was  the 
f o v eii: o st  of  the  ar t s . 

.{formalists  In  regard  to  the  content  of  literature,  music  and 

and  expresa- 

icnelists.  art,  there  are  two  opposing  schools,  these  may  be  called  the 
formalists  and  the  express loyalists*  In  art  the  doctrine  of 
the  former  is  **&rt  for  art  *3  Mir**  -  the  arranging  of  colors 
and  forme  so  that  a  fine  composition  will  be  made  regardless 
of  the  subject.  fh@  other  school,  sometimes  called  *art  for 
life*.  Mkk#%  tl  i  iks  of  .  rt  %%  the  '  i  %  Lou  oi  artist. 

In  music  the  formalists  look  upon  the  essence  of  music  as 
the  formal  play  of  musical  no tee  in  the  me at  intricate  and 
pleasing  pattern,  artistically  and  sensuously  pleasing,  The 
express ionali st e ,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  music  as  that 
#  which  arouses  the  feelings.  Music, he  dynamic  of  the 

emotions**  indicates  the  place  it  fills  with  the  majority  of 
people.  In  tfeis  day  of  intellectual  work,  that  which  soothes 
our  natures,  restores  our  flagging  spirits,  satisfies  our  inner 
nature,  is  music,  and,  in  this  art,  rhythm  is  manifest  rue  re- 
than  in  either  painting  or  p o e  t ry  .  In  pictorial  art ,  rhy  this 
is  meet  difficult  to  lee  to  c r  definitely  indiemte* 
artist  chooses,  selects,  arranges,  so  that  the  picture  may 
please,  that  hi  feelings  may  harmonise  with  ours,  but  it  is 

jr  The  Philosophy  of  Music  -  Britain;  P&.  17a. 
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difficult  to  manifest  it  readily.  In  literature,  by  a 
wider  choice  of  symbols,  of  language ,  the  rhythm  of  the 
artist  may  be  wore  manifest,  while  in  music,  rhythm  is  truly 
the  life-giving  factor.  Like  radio-active  energy,  it 
pulsates  through  our  natures  with  such  commanding  power  that 
few  but  feel  its  influence.  Such  is  its  effect  that  it  can 
change  our  feelings,  our  innermost  natures,  more  than  any 
ather  art,  Music  can  enliven  and  it  e mi  suodue;  it  can 
stimulate  and  it  can  soothe;  it  expresses  joy  and  sadness, 
and  so  .richly  can  the  transition  be  made  that  we  marvel 
at  the  wonderful  power  that  is  latent  in  music. 

Miy  sic  logical, Ly*  rhythm  is  an  attribute  of  neural 
activity'.  -primi  .  iv  r;uj  probably  found  in  rhythm  of  move¬ 
ment  a  unif;  ing  factor  to  co-ordinate  activities,  ’whether 
v?otk  or  play.  Many  of  the  movement©  of  the  body  are  rhyth¬ 
mical.  Hence  v.v.en  music  with  pronounced  rhythm  is  heard, 
the  incentive  of  the  recurring  beats,  of  slightly  quicker 
than  the  neural  rhythm  in  our  systems,  tend  to  arouse  in  us 
a  neural  and  muscular  response  that  can  only  be  restrained 
'by  ..  direct  act  of  the  will  cr  inhibited  by  a  higher  taste, 
the  product  of  education.  Primitive  rhythm  was  the  strong 
characteristic  of  primitive  music  which  was  of  the  nature  of 
a  monotone,  but  by  changing  the  time  element  the  effect  of 
the  rhythm:  may  be  such  as  to  change  the  otherwise  peaceful 
natures,  to  the  most  warlike  and  ferocious.  Mot  only  does 
rhythm  accelerate  motion  but  it  reacts  on  the  whole  nervous 
system,  arousing  the  emotions  to  the  highest  pitch.  These 
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manifestations  have  been  observed  by  so  many  investigators 
of  the  reaction  of  primitive  people  and  of  children,  to 
■iUSic  with  pronounced  rhythm  that  the  results  may  be  taken 
as  conclusive. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  neural  response?  As 
previously  stated  there  is  probably  a  strong  conflict  of 
instincts  or  impulses  on  primitive  rhythm.  In  the  war  dance 
or  war  music,  which  was  probably  also  accompanied  by  the 
repetition  of  some  simple  melodic  phrase  and  ay  short 
sentences  or  vocal  exclamations,  the  impulse  to  fight  to 
avenge  sore  wrong,  overcomes  the  impulse  for  a  quiet  or 
regular  life,  in  this  imaginary  conflict  the  crotional 
nature  is  aroused,  as  it  were,  to  a  chit©  heat ,  largely  by 
the  quickened,  rhythm  and  the  peculiar  tonal  qualities  of 
the  music.  T'ae  aim  of  musical  education  today  is  to  take 
this,  the  most  powerful  factor  in  our  natures ,  to  repress 
-ere,  to  refine  there,  so  that  while  the  life  of  rhythm  is 
not  repressed  it  is  redirected  into  higher  channels,  as  the 
ciii  of  education  in  general  is  fc  bring  out  in  the  individual 
the  largest  ■.  ore  of  self -re all Eat  ion  -  not  by  repressing 
tne  nature  in  'him,  but  rfcher  by  enlarging  its  scope  through 
redirecting  the  conscious  activity  -  c©  in  music,  the  aim 
is  to  redirect  tills  primitive  rhy the  sue  emotion  in  our 
natures  that  it  may  be  responsive  to  the  highest  and  develop 
our  emotional  nature  so  that  it  may  preserve  the  balance  with 
that  which  may  be  termed  our  intellectual  equipment.  Bot 
tmjl  these  are  separate  factors  in  our  natures,  ( they  are 
not.  }  but  rather  co-ordinate  with  each  other,  so  that  the 
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finest  type  of  life  shall  be  that  in  which  these  two  sictes 
of  our  natures  may  be  fairly  balanced. 

What  is  the  element  or  nature  of  sound  rhythm?  Let 
a  sound  be  continuous  and  it  very  soon  produces  in  us  a  strong 
dislike.  ho  matter  how  a  whistle  may  be  tuned,  if  it  give©  out 
steady  veto,  it  soon  'temtmm  annoying.  There  must  be  a 
break  or  interval  in  the  sound,  ana  ibis  relation  of  silence  to 
t  el  t  •  o  pi  '  v  I  .  *  I  lisfy  ing. 

When  our  being  is  in  harmony  with  what  of  nature,  it  ©imply 
..•ej ns  that  ts:.ere  is  due  proportion  between  movement  and  silence. 
This  connects  the  individual  with  nature,  then  further  the 
dynamics  which  constitute  our  individuality  are  ao  synchronized 
with  the  elements  in  the  finest  music,  in  its  mystical  and 
impress ional  nature,  these  connect  the  individual  with  the 
universe*  To  this  end,  when  the  composer  of  music  realizes 
the  possibility  of  the  infinite  number  and  variety  of  time 
durations  with  its  consequent  result  on  the  emotions,  then 
music  will  be  extended  into  ..‘.11  fields*  These  have  been 
investigated  in  some  directions  by  such  a  galaxy  of  musicians 
as  bee* the vea,  Liszt,  Bach ,  &e#  but  few  have  investigated 
directly  the  relation  of  the  duration  of  sound -beats  and  the 
right  proportion  of  silence  which  in  the  end  may  be  the  leading 
factor  of  the  two* 

kcm  has  developed  iso  re  in  his  intellectual  powers 
than  in  his  primitive  emotions*  At  the  save  time  the  co-ordin¬ 
ation  between  these  two  parts  of  our  nature  tas  gone  on  to  the 
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modification  of  both.  Cur  sympathies  are  finer  on  the  one 
hand  and  our  intellectual  concepts  are  mo  re  refined,  on  the 
other.  True  it  might  seer:  contrary  to  fact  tc  cite  the 
awful  conflict  of  the  world’s  war  as  we  realised,  the  power 
of  the  intellect  tc  devise  tew  ways  of  destruction,  yet 
behind  all  this  was  a  kindlier  feeling  for  &  prisoner  than 
was  ever  shown  previously,  bo  in  the  arts  of  peace.,  there 
.  •  •  bi,  though  It  OUld  se«?  that 

sine  .a..  i  ifelieetp  i  wakening, 

through  experimental  methods  directed  to  the  objective  worldly 
that  too  re  advance  aas  cade  in  literature,  music  and  fine  art 
than  aver  before,  unless  with  one  exception  p o asihly , that  of 
the  G rod  in  literature  and  art*  l  rs  oi:  the  intellect 

have  been  directed  to  investigating  many  problems  in  fee 
realms  of  tie  cfeatiu:  imugi notion  and  in  no  ether  has  there 
been  e  higher  advance  than  in  the  real:  of  higher  music* 

i  I  ■  pair©  ■  uci  ore  L  \ v  > -v t i get ion. 

hot  that  it  may  greatly  assist  the  creative  ability  but 
rattier  point  ,out  new  avenues  for  the  composer,  kusic  has 
perhaps  -ore  science  than  either  literature  or  fine  art, 
because  of  its  elusive  character*  The  science  of  musical 
sounds  or  cotsprehen&i ve  laws  of  harmony  and  for®,  of  the 
intricate  complexity  of  each  -measure,  all  give  scope  for 
science.  The  tendency  of  more  advanced  music  is  away  from 
the  more  primitive  types  of  rhythm. 

hue  simple  folk  song  is  the  original  of  modern 
music.  Lyric  poetry  and  music  advanced  together  until  a 
method  was  devised  to  record  language,  when  they  became 
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somewhat  dissociated*  iiotb.  expressed  f eelin&s  -  tUe 
personal  feeling©  of  the  author  towards  nature  or  the  inner 
feeli  xgs  due  to  reflection  oflenallied  with  religion*  The 

:  ■  .  <  $$  L  WSl  ;  j  pCnfiated. 

by  those  who  heard  it,  though  it  may  have  been  modified 
son-sideri  biy  before  it  be  ease  i  ermaneni  ecutriovt  ion*  As 
laugv age  became  more  complex,  new  ways  were  found  of  express¬ 
ing  feelings ,  on  the  one  hand,  and  thought  on  the  other, 
both  iiowerer  i&terwoven,  t .  .e  one  leading  to  all  forms  of 
,ouv.u:  expression,  the  ether  tc  ftt€  asrc  analytical  prose* 
go  music  also  grew  or  expanded,  perhaps  following  more 
closely  the  analogy  of  poetry, 

lyric  poetry  presents  a  succession  of  image©  or 
situation?  which  arouse  -our  teelin^-.  there  in  fch#  ..:i expected* 
u*e  til  ea  e,  as  i  n  h  o  r  us  wo  rt  h 1  a  *T  1  ie  ha  f  to  dila*:- 

Mi  wander*  s  lonely  as  a  cloud 
That  floats  on  high  e’er  vales  and  hills 
then  all  at  once  1  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host  of  golden  daffodils, 

Beside  the  lake,  Beneath  the  trees, 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze* 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way. 

They  stretched  in  never  ending  line 
Along  the  mar gin  of  the  bay; 
fen  thousand  a  aw  X  at  a  glance 
Te.ss.iRg  their  heads  in  sprightly  can.ce. 

The  unexpected  is  brought  about  by  the  .  icture  of  his  lonely 

wandering,  as  a  "cloud* ,  and  then  suddenly  confronted  with  a 

"hoot  of  golden  daffodils".  This  theme  develop©  through 

reflection  on  the  vision  of  the  innumerable  stars  in  the 
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ujiiky  way,  then  flashes  back  to  earth  to  the  ten  thousand 
daffodils.  Without  attempting  to  continue  this  picture  it 
it. ay  be  pointed  out  that  emotions  are  aroused  by  the  meeting 
of  the  unexpected;  the  poet  presents  to  us  one  situation 
after  another  that  does  not  present  any  logical  relation 
such  as  prose  wov  id  require,  but  situations  that  have  some 
ia aginary  likeness  and  yet  are  different  *  This  play  of  the 
imagination  arouses  cur  emotions  and  produces  the  feeling* 
peculiar  jo  appr sciatic  •  cf  such  -.*e o try.  To  every  situation 
the  analog  between  the  feelings  thus  aroused  and  our 
pulsating  Lite  it  brought  out  mere  clearly  tr  roujb.  implicit 
rotor  react  to  n . 

The  analogy  between  music  end  lyric  poetry  such  as 
illustrated  abovi  i  \  firry  ;lose.  In  music  there  is  a  theme 
or  v  lo4y.  fhi  *  is  ft  on  in  sli  1  musical 

phTise,  as  shewn  in  B,  illustration  3,  of  the  second  movem¬ 
ent  oi  he e the venfs  Sonata  ho*  •;*/,  which  consists  of  four 
measures.  This  theme  is  an  interesting  melody  and  becomes 
the  subject  cf  the  whole  movement,  in  a  manner  like  the 
situation  or  view  is  the  subject  of  the  lyric,  in  the  above 
illustration  from  poetry .  In  the  music  the  phrase  is  repeated* 
measures  1  -  9,  in  illustration  5.  this  subject  is  repeated 
in  c  and  c,  eight  measures  in  all,  but  whereas  in  the 
subject  the  accent  cores  in  the  first  note  in  the  measure, 
it  now  cori.es  on  the  second  count.  This  reversal  of  the 
natural  accent  is  called  syncopation.  Heir  follows  a  slight 
episode  of  eight  measures,  fn  which  are  changes  tr  a  minor 
key.  Then  follows  in  measures  26  to  61  the  repeat  of  the 
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first  subject  but  in  a  different  arrangement  of  notes. 

In  this  short  selection  what  are  some  of  the 
means  to  heighten  its  emotional  quality,  and  therefore  give 
it  more  life  and  vigor?  [First,  the  repeat  of  the  first 
phrase  in  hi.  her  notes,  which  tends  to  heighten  the  emotional 
qu i icy.  Second,  oy  sync c patio  u,  or  r emo vat  1  of  til e  ac e ent , 
which  i  •;>?  s  an  unexpected  thrill ,  something  that  wu.&not 
ejected.  1:  iw  ,  the  occasional  a:,e  of  a  forced  note,  Sf# 
which  by  unexpected  accent  eld  ges  the  movement  in  the 
■  election.  Fourth,  ay  r  different  ending  of  a  phrase  as 
in  1)1  and  1)2  in  the  Frio  part,  there-  is  a  recognition  of 

t  Of  the  hi  e  our  feelings  1  v  become  attuned, 

rc •  i  sudd 6  :ly  tie  ending  is  lot; 3 red  instead  of  raised  to  the 
Higher  note  as  in  the  preceding  phr;  s e,  Fifth,  cy  the  use 
of  Bissensnee  or  changing  the  regular  raj  or  note  to  the 
co  r responding  jEiooris  given  a  momentary  feeling  of  depression 
as  in  A*  A. 

In  illustrations  1  end  2,  the  first  Movement  of 
the  Sonata,  there  is  u  r.elociy  running  through  the  main 
subject  .-yiil  its  development,  this  theme  is  illustrated  in 
Ft;,  4,  which  when  played  reveals  no  particular  melody  that 
would  he  of  ordinary  interest,  but  it  ia  so  composed  that 
it  presents  here  aac  •  there  the  un expected,  by  the  use  of 
minor  notes,  by  repeat  in  higher  tone,  by  different  phrasal 

other  '  i&*  ,  b  i  I  *  ,,  is  #<  mfe<  to  playing, 

out  the  other  no  t  us  so  clothe  the  theme  that  it  seems  to 
appear  outs to iding  oily  here  and  there. 
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Music  presents  a  there©  or  melodic  path  which, 
like  that  of  an  epic  poem,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  through 
all  vicissitudes.  This  path  may  be  very  simple  like  a 
narrative;  the  elody  py  association  is  often  endeared  to 
us,  as  for  example  that  of  M Annie  Laurie  *’ .  In  a  Sonata 
there  ir>*  a  vastly  different  kind  of  music  end  it  reminds 
:•  <.  a  exciting  Bpic  fo  i  lit?  a  crate  the  means  the 

composer  uses  to  heighten  the  emotional  effect,  we  might 
use  t&*  ahnfti«gy  of  following  i  winding  path  tit  •  m  <  •  rest, 
jj’rom  ft  vis  path  th  ere  branches  off  short  by-paths,  showing 
different  views  and  unexpected  situations.  The  main  theme 
may  be  compared  with  the  •-  ain  path;  this  is  followed  a 
short  -i st,. ace,  when  suddenly  -?e  stop  and  branch  off  and 
_b,  gc  In  -  . i  r  ll  .  ;1<m  to  fb  first  path,. 

Incidental  difficulties  occur  in  the  path,  now  a  slight 
elevation,  now  a  depression;  generally  these  are  sudden  and 
unexpected*  .Mow  appears  a  dark  spat  of  a  miner  phrase, 
a  c  ,.en  space  of  the  KaJ-br..  -  i  ths.g 

for  a  moment,  seem  to  lure  us  away  from  the  main  theme. 

This  analogy  to  a  path  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
greet  adventure  of  a  sonata.  The  composer  chooses  a  definite 
melodic  path,  which  mmmm  unite  simple  mt  deli  ttful*  By 
the  use  of  related  keys,  by  dissonance,  by  syncopation,  by 
changing  the  ending,  he  endeavors  to  heighten  the  emotional 
nature  of  the  onata.  Some times,  as  in  Part  2,  the 
unexpected  changes  follow  quietly  and  in  an  unexpected 


manner  so  that  the  emotional  effect  is  intensified.  In 
part  1  there  are  not  ;•  o  many  changes  and  the  hearer  is 
carried  along  uy  the  delicacy  and  beauty  cl  the.  surroundings 
(in  this  particular  part,  like  the  play  of  moonbeams  on 
rippling  water ) .  Good  composers  know  hew  far  to  -,o  in 
either  direction,  when  to  calm  our  emotional  natures  and 
The* i  t c  a r o u a e  tn etc . 

Bhy t hi ■  i n  mu s i c  1  ®  b a e n  d e f i n e c  :  &  repetition  of 
accent,  following  a  definite  interval,  but  this  is  only  a 
meet.  nieal  manifestation*  True  rhythm  is  the  life  factor 
in  music.  It  is  produced  by  all  the  means  mentioned  above, 
but  just  the  right  ar  cunt  .,  to  a venue  cut  inner  nature,  so 
that  we  can  respond,  if  such  is  possible,  according  to  our 
mo o  d  ■  fc  t a e  tine.  z.  v i  6a t  ■  t  ly  to  app r  r  ;iu  t  e  a  : : o  n a t a ,  some 
t  i  all i  i ? i  - 1 1 r  i  e e  i  s  t  i on  is  m a c a 1 1 s  a vy  .  Wh i  1  e  It  i  v 
possible  by  a  study  in  melody,  fc  arise  my  and  torsi  -  the 
i  i  c  e  1 1  e  e  u  a  $  I  factors  -  but  with  s  fi&e  w  i&e  @1  ytiist  - 
an  emotional  factor  -  that  music  say  be  thoroughly 
appreciated. 

Again  digressing  for  a  moment ,  •••-&  desire  to 
indicate  new  the  appreciation  of  .musical  rhythms  by  a 

i ly  \  i  e  2 i  ■  VI  Vied. 

The  ato  is  to  harmonise  the  mental  and  bodily  processes, 
co  interpret  Ihe  rhythms  in  music.  these  exercises  should 
be  cf  such  a  character  that  the  whole  body  comes  under  the 
control  of  the  mind  and  works  with  it,  in  .  us  it- el  inter¬ 
pretation,  At  first,  like  learning  to  talk. 


there  will 


be  certain  rusculor  reeistonees  to  conquer. 


When  the  whole 


muscunr  i.ieehaniBE  is  under  control,  the  pupil,  by  «« 
nation  correcpondiu  ;ly  developed,  will  t>«  col-  to 
inter  vet  end  preciite  the  rhythi.  s  in  mualc. 

While  sc oiae  may  call  Co  Ik^eaneing  ‘  means  toward 
t : : i eud,  whe  he,ial  ice;.,  ol  folk  dancing  is  muscular  sow 
r.,eni  to  music,  net  muscular  movement  interpreting  music. 
Inc  one  is  a  training  ol  the  muscular  ;■  ystem  to  execute 


cer  t a i n  mo  / eu  eut  c 


easily  and  ^rr-c  ©fully.,  the  other 


an 


interpret at  ion  of  the  ?k|  ftiFS  of  iiu-sio,  so  thet  tiie  whole 
e  : ,  i  u  |e  1*  i  %l  in  m&M  vni  u  &  in  *  -- 

ing  the  psychic  forces.  Maiurally ,  there  should  he  a  series 
of  exercises,  of  a  p r e l i n > i n a ry  t u-  cure,  as  march i ng ,  mo y i ng 
the  ur  8,  or  tne  trunk  to  interpret  simple  rhythms,  and 
changing  these  movements  from  one  to  the  other  until  the 


body  will  possess  a  certain  number  of  natural  rhythms., 
peculiar  to  the  pupil’s  nature  and  temperament,  ibis  only 
suggests  a  qeginnin  .  of  a  long  series  of  exerciser,  analogous 
to  learning  to  read,  until  the  whole  Muscular  system,  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  mental,  can  interpret  the  finest 


symphony . 


GHAPrjaM  XX 

hKOTIOh  JOCX>  hKTi'HM 

Of  the  three  -  literature,  music  and  art,  music 
more  directly  arouses  the  emotions.  Mow,  emotions  are  largely 
;  :.oeeo  oi  response  im  the  or. p  ni  s*  .  li  uMirre  had 


provided  us  with  an  adequate  mechanism,  sufficient  to  Meet 
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successfully  any  situation,  life  mx*M  be  an  emotional  ca%«* 
me  intellect  and  the  reuse ular  system  would  make  up  a  perfect 
machine  which  wee ‘Id  move  with  slow  none  to  no  us  regularity  . 

The  rhythm  in  our  nature  would  likewise  be  steady  and  uni* 
form.  All  that  makes  for  change  in  our  response,  that  gives 
us  a  personality,  that  .cakes  the  prediction  of  our  acts  more 
uncertain,  would  be  lost .  that  which  arouses  us  to  almost 
superhuman  effort ,  that  askes  for  great  achievement  that 
could  not  be  dreamed  oi  at  the  r’r  binary  working  level,  would 
never  take  place*  Hence  that  which  stimulates  ovr  activity 
to  t.ue  x  i^i  w  gjsouui,  that  ahkea  us  feel  for  o  tilers,  gives 
us  personality*  tempers  cut,  individuality,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  makes  us  more  livable,  must  on  traced  back  to 
emotional  factors,  net  necessarily  primitive,  but  trained 
an d  & eve  1  o p  eh . 

fhtse  sympathetic  factors  are  largely  rhythmic, 
beer-use  they  are  living  &ud  pulsate  life  through  the  veins 
of  oui*  nature,  they  express  life,  the  fire,  that,  fills 
that other vise  inert  form,  t ith  the  pathos,  trie  sadness,  or 
the  joy,  the  hopes,  the  yearnings ,  the  strivings  of  the 
soul.  These  are  not  aumethi ng  we  think  through,  but  some¬ 
thing  which  must  be  felt  to  be  appreciated.  The  aim  of 
appreciation  i m  that  wie  reader  not  only  may  understand 
the  creation  but  feel  the  emotions  that  warmed  the  heart 
of  the  creator  of  the  art  who  was  thus  moved  to  express 
them  in  artistic  forms,  fn.es e  emotions  are  net  based  on 
external  forms;  they  are  not  pleasures  but  hoc  cite  a 
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permanent  condition  in  our  being,  an  integral  part  or  eleseent 
in  our  organism* 

How  can  the  emotions  he  best  expressed  in 
literature,  music  and  art?  That  is,  hew  can  the  emotions 
of  the  author  be  best  conveyed  to  the  listener,  or  the 
reader?  It  is  not  the  intention  to  discuss  the  relative 
value  of  ihe  intellectual  a/nd  emotional  factors  i  ;  under- 
■.  it  .  r  t.  -  i  ■  r  be  s  epi  m  I 

tney  are  co-ordinate,  hut  both  are  cf  ere  at  value.  On  the 
one  ac  id,  there  i-  a  desire  to  make  the  thought  clear  and 
on  the  other,  to  appreciate  the  feelings  and  thus  to  enter 
syrv  <a t  b otic felly  into  the  heart  of  the  author.  By  the  latter 
we  understand  the  ivnilses  that  prompted  hir.  to  thus  express 

%  i  h  cap^ecced. 

As  we  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  the  writer  and  catch  the 
u  Ay  t  n  i  ea  i 1  a , 

co  far  ,/s  possible  to  -appreciate  him  creation.  Some  may 
prefer  Wordsworth  to  Tennyson  simply  because  they  can  catch 
the  i  :  setter  t3  ©  5  .  f he  t  lyt 

of  their  natures  more  nearly  synchronise  with  that  of  the 
one  than  the  other.  If  our  natures  are  almost  wholly 
intellectual  it  is  doubtful  if  vre  can 'appreciate  either  of 
then.,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 

The  purpose  of  a  wc rk  of  literary  art  is  not  to 
instruct  out  to  give  scope  to  the  emotions  in  the  realm  of 
the  ideal  and  the  beautiful.  Hence  the  intellectual  elements 
exist,  that  the  mind  may  the  more  readily  understand  the 
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author,  and  with  the  understanding  clear  appreciation  may 
then  ue  Drought  about  through,  the  feelings.  The  contrary 
is  true  in  certain  kinds  of  prose,  There,  the  argument , 
the  clarity  of  thought,  is  -rote  e^entiol  and  only  the 
emotional  elements  are  used  to  accentuate,  to  emphasise 

.  i  i ®£n roroovr at  to  %hm  a rguvient • 
In  •.  oetry ,  the  feeling  r  ay  he  brought  cut  by  inflections 
of  the  ■•■.'ice,  •  .ce  ••••  ..ting  he  re  z  si  c  cares  cl  r-g  there,  T.ese 
are  but  muscular  aani  test  at  io  ns  of  rliy  thm  by  the  Toc-al 
organs,  The  rh y  th  a  of  speech  are  only  a  part  of  our 
n  natures  but  they  are  a  very  important  ..art.  If  we  can 
develop  not  only  the  voice  muscles  but  the  whole  bodily 
organise  to  respond  vh.y thmieslly  to  the  poem,  then  is 
full  appreciation  possible,  Sow  this  d@velo.pn  ent  can  only 
ie  attained  by  proper  education,  much  in  the  ego  ;  anner 
qb  the  vusel.es  of  the  organs  c  V  speech  are  con l rolled  to 
r##.B  all  the  varie  fi  Cl  -  *  ia 

a  long  uphill  read.,  for  thro  ugh  the  s-g#s  there  has  been 
a  desire  to  repress  all  bodily  as  rteent ,  to  debase  the 
body ,  as  it  were,  and  rely  aim© si  wholly  on  'the  inflection 
of  the  voice.  The  conec aucnce  is  that  people  have  largely 
lost  the  pov-er  to  appreciate  fully.  then  a  discussion 
takes  place  of  the  beauty  of  a  literary  work  or  ef  c.  fine 
selection  of  music ,  or  s  ••vo rk  of  fine  art,  it  in  almost 
wholly  based  on  the  intellectual  character  of  the  creation, 
Pew  catch  the  emotional  content  in  such  a  way  that  it 

,t  Reference  is  to  tne  Peherourist ie  Theory  of  Psychology, 
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displaces  the  int  lleetual  factors.  The  conscious  rhythm  of 
life  i  .  ell  <1  i  gh  dead. 

In  music  and  line  art  the  above  is  equally  true. 

If  a  selection  of  music  is  played  with  metronomic  accuracy 
of  time,  or  with  exact  fingering.,  etc.,  it  may  he  smooth 
and  finished  out  it  may  never  arouse  any  rhyth  ,ic  response. 
Naturally,  the  composer  of  the  music  makes  provision  for  the 
€  mot  ion,-  1  factors.,  now  accelerating,  now  retarding  the  time, 
>iov  loud,  new  soft,  hut  the  .-ecu;  an  lead  observation  ©f,  these 
restrictions  will  never  arouse  the  motions  in  the  listener 
,n.  j  .t.  |i  y**1  i  ust  rhytl  uLgz  lly  i  if@r  I  : to 
the  emotional  spirit  of  the  creator,  catch  the  deeper 
feelings,  that  he  endeavored  l©  express  in  a.  mechanical  way, 
r  with  feeli  t&«  Me  may  net  I  14  U  e  vec&l 

nmclt,  as  in  _•  literary  .expression ,  tut  he  must  likewise  use 
Lae  sfiole  muscular  system..  Mot-  that  the  muscular  movement 
jl ay  he  1  ariedly  evident,,  out  auff ieient  that  hi#  whole  being 
iih  i..,  mjtm  of  the  co  »c  itxca.  then  music  will 
,e  r -  !o?it :  isgus ,  L->le .  with  life  giving  stimulus,  and  produce 
a  11  .r  in  t  •>.  ififffi  to  mat  in  the  arnh,  today 

die  only  wu ocular  response,  in  most  listeners,  is  ©ue  of 
time.  There  is  a  desire  when  a  selection  of  marked  time  is 
-i  .  •  '  ,  j  it  w t  re,  with  it  -  a  primitive  habit. 

This  is  in  no  way  win  0  is  meant  by  muscular  synchro  a  i  nation 
of  the  emotions..  It  is  vastly  finer,  more  subtle  and  more 
refining,  and  conveys  trie  nuances  of  emotions  more  in  harmony 
with  those  of  the  c Disposer. 
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All  works  of  art  will  remain  more  or  lees  passive 
unless  vitalised  by  rhythm.  It  is  one  connecting  link  between 
the  artist  and  ,he  hearer.  By  it  a  connection  is  established 
that  n akc  s  the  two  harmonise  and  synthetically  understand  each 
other.  The  mere  w«  feel  the  rhythm,  of  a  work  of  art f 

the  more  i  our  nr  ture  ctimulateb ,  the  more  intense  our 
feeling,  ?  nd  the  whole  worm,  as  it  were ,  beeo&en  a  living 
factor  in  us.  It  is  on  rough  rhythm  that  we  experience  some- 
uiiu^  of  the  ..  low  of  the  art  just  hi  soul  in  the  creative  f  oms* 

«e  can  share  with  him  the  joy  of  creation* 

Oli/ldffeR  X 

THE  IhfhXBi'-Cf  iulh  hBYTH  . 

It  may  be  generally  'assumed  that  the  intellectual 
and  exact  ion  al  qualities  of  the  ssind  during  its  process  of 
evolution,  developed  together*  Xnt ellee^ual  dev© lopmuui  of 
the  race  nay  be  measured,  to  some  extent,  by  its  expression 
in  scientific  advancement  and  in  the  growth  ami  devalcpa-ent- 
of  the  arts*  In  like  manner  the  development  of  rhythm,  fro® 
the  crude  forms  to  the  ssere  complex  inner si ructure ,  .has 
with  .no  intellect.  1#  some  l;u,ui:r,.a 
intellectual,  factors  are  more  in  evidence  than  the  emotional, 
and  in  others  the  reverse  siay  be  observed*  But  in  either  the 
•  ..  y  ..a  refined,  the  one  in  1 1«  &  it  is  w©eth,  unruffled, 

steady,  while  in  the  other  it  i;f  likely  go  be  we  r auif est 
in  intensity*  The  mind  ham  gradually  lurried  from,  the  mere 
primitive  emotions  to  the  employment  of  elements  that  come 
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only  by  experience,  through  the  analysis  of  situations  and  by 
making  finer  discrit inations,  that  are  intellectual  in  character* 
The  stimuli  that  provokes  primitive  emotion  and  response  have 
been  broken  up,  analyzed,  and  the  inner  meaning  has  been  deter- 
lined  to  a  considerable  extent. 

In  tracing  this  development  during  the  stage©  of 
human  progress  in  all  probability  the  undeveloped  mind  centred 
its  attention  upon  the  stimuli  having  the  strongest  instinctive 
basis.  In  language  the  nouns  and  verbs  were  probably  the 
earliest  forms.  In  music  those  rhythmic  elements  with  strong 
accents  and  Regular  time  would  appeal.  In  art  definite  hues 
and  bright  colors  would  provoke  the  needed  response.  In  all 
these  the  finer  qualitative  distinctions  in  language,  music, 
or  art  are  lost  in  the  larger  emotional  factors  of  primitive 
rhythm. 

Intellectual  development  was  carried  along  as  the 
primitive  emotional  factors  were  modified,  and  the  instinctive 
tendencies  to  action  were  brought-  under  control.  The  intellect 
at  first  was  largely  passive,  but  by  degrees  became  more  active 
and  disc rimina lively  analytic,  as  carious  experiences  provoked 
reflection.  Mental  enquiry  was  by  no  means  confined  to  purely 
intellectual  pursuits  -  perhaps  designated  today  as  ^Scientific 

f 

I 

enquiry n  -  but  extended  to  all  phases  of  the  mind* s  activities. 
In  contrast  to  the  scientific  the  two  chief  fields  would  be 
the  religious  and  the  artistic.  Without  attempting  to  trace 
the  philosophy  of  these  through  the  ages,  doubtless  there  was 
a  gradual  increase  of  the  thought  content  and  a  reduction  of 
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primitive  rhythm  to  intellectual  analysis.  This  process  was 
not  altogether  a  conscious  one.  There  may  have  been  no  real 
problem  to  work  out  out  it  was  rather  an  unconscious  keeping 
with  the  natural  intellectual  development.  This  did  not  rob 
rhythm  of  its  rightful  place  as  the  life-giving  factor  in  artj 
rather,  it  was  exalted  and  refined, 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  method  by 
which  this  development  has  been  achieved  in  each  of  these 
manifestations  of  art.  In  fine  art  there  has  been  a  selection 
and  organisation  of  the  elements  and  an  arrangement  of  lines, 
tones,  and  colors  that  give  it  significance.  This  has  been 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  some  assert  that  these  elements 
are  the  chief  formative  factors  in  rhythm  but  it  is  doubtful 
that  such  a  contention  can  be  maintained,  A  selection  and 
technique  of  color  may  elicit  admiration.  Sometimes  a 
selection  of  unusual  elements,  treated  in  a  highly  artistic 
manner  to  indicate  an  unusual  professional  skill,  may  be 
admired.  But  these  are  not  elements  in  rhythm,  the  true 
artist  has  a  different  end  in  view,  that  of  expressing  his 
feelings  towards  nature  and  conveying  them  to  us,  so  that  we 
say  understand  the  beauty  that  he  saw,  rather  than  that  he  may 
exhioit  a  fine  style,  and  an  exceptional,  ability  in  technique. 
Bueh  art  has  no  soul.  There  is  nothing  that  is  living  in  it. 
These  qualities  are  difficult  to  analyse  and  define,  but  ace 
all  contained  in  what  might  be  called  the  intellectual  factors 
as  opposed  to  the  emotional  factors.  Only  when  the  artist 
feels  the  significance  of  the  subject  and  can  organise  it,  with 
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all  the  skill  of  nis  intellectual  nature,  although  never 
losing  sight  of  the  elements  which  evoked  the  emotional 
response,  can  there  be  a  true  work  of  art.  If  he  has  the 
CJenius  to  see  the  universal  heart  of  mankind ,  the  i eelings 
of  the  race,  and  can  express  them  in  the  rhythm  that  makes 
the  creation  live  and  be  appreciated  by  all;  if  he  has  the 
intellects  1  qualities  to  so  organise  these  elements,  then 
there  are  possibilities  of  a  masterpiece. 

the  same  elements  are  present  in  poetry  or 
literature,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  most  intellectual 
of  the  arts.  Meter  is  an  intellectual  device  in  poetry, 
that  satisfies  our  judgment  for  the  moment  that  it  is  poetry. 
It  was  originally  adapted,  probably,  when  man  memorised  and 
tr  ash tied  poetry  orally,  and  later  was  largely  perfected 
by  the  Greek &  who  saw  the  beauty  of  style  end  form,  in  meter* 
But  besides  meter  there  has  been  formulated  all  the  laws  of 
style  and  expression  that  are  fundamental  in  writing,  such 
as  unity  in  the  sentence  or  stanza  or  paragraph,  gtmn&tic&l 
arrangement  of  words  and  the  rhetorical  composition  of  the 
selection.  But  without  attempting  to  explain  the  various 
intellectual  factors  in  poetry,  suffice  to  call  attention 
to  this  one  factor  that  differentiates  poetry  from  prose. 

The  outstanding  fact  in  poetry  is  its  emotional  unity,  that 
of  prose  is  its  intellectual  unity,  fhe  purpose  of  the 
latter  is  to  convince  the  reader  by  the  clearness  and  logic 
of  the  argument  that  the  position  is  sound;  that  of  the 
former  is  to  unify  the  emotions  of  the  reader,  and  all 
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figures  of  speech,  all  illusions,  the  images,  the  whole 
composition  is  an  emotional  unit,  especially  in  lyric  poetry  - 
that  we  may  catch  the  rhythm  and  feel  the  significance  of 
the  poem. 

Mow  these  intellectual  factors  by  which  the  rhythm 
of  the  poem  may  oe  appreciated  are  Tory  necessary.  The  content 
cast  ha  ire  originality  and  significance  and  it  must  be  expressed 
in  a  style  that  has  unity,  strength  and  grace  or  harmony.  The 
thought  should  ce  clearly  expressed  without  excess  of  verbiage 
sued  figure.  B&eh  word.  and  sentence  should  he  significant  and 
marshalled  in  an  orderly  manner,  the  writer  must  he  master 
ot  the  subject,  be  able  to  see  the  goal  and  knew  the  clearest, 
ost  direct  method  to  attain,  it;  and  with  this  mastery,  there 

USt  be  that  abun<laae*  of  *<*«»♦  that  richness  of  thought  which 
^rwrente  o«r  elaboration  of  style  and  ornamentation.  With 
good  taste  the  writer  will  express  himself  in  a  pleasing 
manner,  sensitive  to  fine  shaitas  of  feeling  and  elements  of 
oe*uty.  Of  all  these  factors,  significant  truth  or  content 

is  of  greatest  importance;  this  alone  evidences  the  WOrk  of 

genius. 

•ifis  last  gives  the  important  truth  of  poetry, 
acre  must  be  significant  truth,  fresh  and  spontaneous  -  the 

I^aw/to^tlor"*  <flUi.intelleCtU81  P°WerS  Ae  wiU  thto 

tnis  vision,  this  strong  impulse,  this 
passion,  in  a  language  that  will  caU3e  these  ideas  to  pulsate 
our  natures,  Jhst  is,  the  rhythm  of  his  language  will 
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connect  the  soul  of  the  lyric  with  our  nervous  systems  so 
that  ?t?e  may  feel  the  significance  of  the  thought,  the  fin© 
shades  of  feeling,  the  grace*  and  elegance  of  the  expression* 
Above  and  beyond  this  too  will  be  caught  the  finer  rhythm© 
that  pulsate  through  the  human  race* 

CMAF1BR  AX 

WXTm  MB  M?mm lAflOI 
The  Renaissance  of  IfeythK 

Since  the  days  of  the  schoolmen,  one  aim  in 
education  has  been  to  develop  the  reasoning  powers,  llueh 
has  been  written  about  deductive  and  inductive  reasoning  and 
it  may  be  readily  admitted  that  one  of  the  aims  of  education 
is  to  develop  clear  and  orderly  thinkers.*  But  should  one 
regard  this  discipline  as  largely  the  goal  of  attain  -  ant  in 
education?  Doubtless,  clear  thinking  was  the  goal  in  the 
cays  of  the  schoolman*  when  the  sum- total  of  knowledge  was 
prescribed  and  it  was  dangerous  to-  wander  far  afield.  Today, 
however,  thinking,  as  a  process,  has  all  fields  of  investigation 
at  its  disposal.  But  thinking  in  an  analytical  way  only 
touches  one  side  of  the  problem*  be  may  analyse  the  creations 
of  another,  but  what  about  creating  ideas?  While  the  reasoning 
ability  is  being  developed,  the  imagination  is  slowly  losing 
ground  fro m  lack  of  exercise,  we  can  analyze  the  literature 
of  others  cut  are  sadly  lacking  in  imagination  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  create  new  compositions*  Msbmg  is  even  worse  by 
comparison.  Many  learn  to  play  the  compositions  of  some  of 
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the  ablest  matters,  but  how  few  have  any  imagination  to 
create  music.  This  is  but  natural  since  nearly  all  education 
is  a  training  in  analytical  thinking*  When  a  number  of 
themes, is  given  to  the  average  high  school  pupils,  one  or 
two  of  which  may  require  some  original  work,  how  few  select 
these  in  comp,  risen  with  those  who  select  subjects  which  are 
based  on  so  e  piece  of  literature,  where  the  only  difficulty 
is  to  analyze  tbe  chjn-ter  and  rewrite  in  their  own  language. 

The  same  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  fine  art. 
Years  are  spent  in  perfecting  drawing  but  how  few  have  any 
ideas  to  express.  Hence  much  of  the  art  is  s  direct  copy 
from  nature  with  slight  analysis  and  selection.  To  give 
the  average  artist  a  theme  on  which  to  plan  a  picture  that 
v/ould  have  real  artistic  merit,  that  would  suggest  new  ideas 
in  expression,  what  trouble  would  arise!  They  have  never 
worked  in  that  manner  before*  Since  the  Gothic  forms  in 
architecture,  how  few  really  new  creations  in  buildings 
have  been  made,  apart  from  the  brick  and  steel  structure, 
feen  have  analysed  the  structures  of  t ha  past,  made  new 
arrangements,  and  changes  here  and  there,  but  nothing 
radically  new  in  architecture  of  artistic  worth  has  been 
created.  We  can  analyse  and  synthesise  but  if  the  imagination 
is  dormant,  we  cannot  create. 

Here  and  there  are  exceptions  but  in  general  the 
truth  holds.  What  then  is  the  source  of  this  difficulty  and 
now  may,  a  remedy  be  wrought  about?  In  the  first  place,  art, 
literature  and  music  mu&t  become  a  living  langtiage,  a 
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manif estaticn  of  thoughts,  and  emotions.  The  feeling  for 
rhythm,  uhe  creative  esse. ice,  the  harmony  with  nature  shot- Id 
he  the  objective.  The  artist©  aim  should  be  to  harmonize 
himself  with  the  theme  he  desires  to  express  in  color,  to 
.harmonize  himself  with  the  rhythms  of  life,  which  will 
animate  his  rtistie  consciousness ,  giving  clarity  to  his 
ideas  and  life  to  his  creations.  The  value  of  a  work  of 
art  is  not  in  its  display  of  originality  in  style,  which  is 
wholly  an  intellectual  factor,  but  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
artist1 b  uesire  to  express  the  beauty  which  is  manifested. 

He  forgets  himself,  his  heart  is  warmed,  he  forgets  his 
methods.  His  systems,  his  analysis  and  with  his  imagination 
afl. i  e  and  a earl  aglow  and  his  intellect  alive  he  creates 
that  direct,  spontaneous,  living  work  of  art. 

On  the  other  hand  what  shall  be  the  nature  of 
education  in  appreciation  of  literature,  music  and  art? 

The  life  of  a  work  of  art  lie©  in  its  rhythm  and  it  is 
along  this  line  that  true  appreciation  should  begin.  This 
has  been  attempted  in  our  schools  in  literature  by  dramatis¬ 
ation.  but  while  the  thought  of  the  ©election,  the 
intellectual  content,  is  carried  out  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  correctness  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  preparation 
is  made  that  the  physical  movements  may  harmonize  with  the 
emotions.  This  is  manifest  in  a  recitation  by  a  pupil  when 
everyone  is  conscious  that  the  motions  of  the  body  or  limbs 
are  mechanical.  True  appreciation  of  rhythm  can  only  be 
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brought  about  when  true  physical  interpretation  is  possible. 
When  the  physical  form  is  trained  and  the  organism  awakened 
by  the  rhythm,  the  nervous  resistance  forgotten  and  the 
whole  system  co-ordinated  with  the  feelings,  then  will 
appreciation  of  literature  take  on  new  life.  We  are  today 
conscious  of  mistake©  in  pronunciation  of  words,  but 
incapaulv  of  seeing  the  incongruities  of  muscular  movements 
and  rhythm.  Only  when  gestures,  postures  and  me veirents  of 
the  limus  are  harmonised  and  11  the  motions  refined,  will 
the  acting  call  up  the  images  in  the  selection. 

In  like  scanner,  music  n  ore  than  literature  may 
ue  best  appreciated  through  the  rhythms  of  the  body.  Musical 
appreciation  should  begin  before  the  formal  study  of  music 
is  commenced.  the  child  should  he  trained  fce  live  music, 
bo  make  it  his  own,  so  that  by  his  movements  he  shall 
naturally  interpret  it.  The  ate  is  that  the  emotions  which 
have  inspired  the  musical  rhythms  should  be  reproduced  in 
bodily  form  and  the  same  inward  fore®  should  animate  the 
audio!©  music  and  the  inner  rhythm  through  gestures.  Then 
the  ear  will  register  sounds;  the  images,  that  follow  such 
registration,  will  develop  an  aesthetic  activity,  when  the 
muscular  and  neural  organisation  are  harmoniously  developed 
according  to  the  laws  of  rhythm. 

this  may  seem  like  a  retrograde  step  for  in 
ancient  music  the  rhythmic  elements  did  follow  the  rhythms 
of  the  body.  In  later  years,  perhaps  during  the  Christian 

#  the  behavouri stie  theory  of  the  Unity  of  the  Organism 

is  here  suggested. 
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era,  when  the  aim  was  to  spiritualize  music,  by  suppressing 

the  physical  nature,  the  muscular  representations  of  rhythm 

were  lost  sight  of.  In  due  time  the  body  became  absolutely 

incapable  of  response  and  a  purely  intellectual  education 

in  rr.uuic  --voloped.  ¥#  have  lost  in  creative  ability, 

in  the  power  tc>  feel  the  pulse  of  music  and  to  synchronize 

*  s 

our  natures  with  it.  The  ability  to  follow  the  melody,  to 
^ive  it  expression  in  a  somewhat  mechanical  manner  has  takm 
the  place  of  the  expression  of  rhythm.  This  is  well  in  its 
place  out  it  is  a  one- sided  development.  True  there  has  been 
spontaneity  of  action  in  the  muscular  syste.;:  in  play  but 
never  s  an  interpretative  §?  appreciative  feature  in  the 
arts.  Our  temperament  is  largely  the  physic?,!  rhythms  in 
o.ur  na-iuTe.  The  rhythms  ox  the  body  are  &  synchronization 
of  time  and  space.  In  music  the  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  rhy  ito  of  time.  Then  the  true  elements  so  long  divorced 
are  again  united  then  we  will  appreciate  more  fully  the 
beauty  of  a  work  of  art.  We  have  had  a  Hen a is sauce  of  the 
intellect.  We  need  a  BMalssance  of  the  emeticne,  and  a  unity 
of  the  two. 


